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THE ACCOMPANIST’S SKILL IN TRANS- 
POSING. 


[Sixth in the series on the accompanist. | 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


How little the public appreciates the rare skill of 
many of those who are neither soloists nor leaders. 
The grandeur of the accompanist is in his sym- 
pathetic buoyancy, and his nobility is in his cheery 
protective instinct, but his art is in the ability to 
change the key of the accompaniment without no- 
iice, if perchance the soloist thinks she could secure 
higher effects by such a transposition. In such a 
moment the accompanist must be able to play in the 
other key without sacrificing in the least either sym- 
pathetic buoyancy or protective power. It is not a 
question as to the key in which she prefers to play, 
nor is-it of any consequence what her judgment is as 
io the effect, it is for her to accompany, simply that, 
and it is to be her joy and pride to merge her will 
and judgment in those of the soloist, content to ac- 
company with all her skill and art. 

ew requirements are more annoying than to 
modify one’s plans simply for the advantage of an- 
other, and yet that is the height of art with the ac- 
companist, and it is no less so in every-day life. 
This was the glory of woman in the home for cen- 
turies, from the time she ceased to be a slave to the 
time she had her own career; this has been the glory 
of the teacher from the days of Roger Ascham and 
Comenius to this day, in which some of the noblest 
inen and women are those who find their highest 
pleasure in the part they have played in training 
nen who are now the world’s leaders. 

lew persons have any idea how almost out of the 
question it is for some good men and women to 
change the methods to which they are riveted by 
tradition and prejudice. 

A felicitous illustration of the difficulty of break- 
ing away from tradition may be seen in the old- 
‘ime notion of newspaper headlines. When James 
(1. laine was elected United States senator every 
piper in the country had the same heading. In 
lirgest type at the head was “New England,” under 
it in the next size type was “Maine.” Beneath in 
smaller type was “Legislative Action,” and in a 
fourth line of very small type was the real news, 
“Blaine Elected.” 

The news editor asked of the editor-in-chief the 
privilege of putting at the head in large type, 
“laine Eleeted,” then “By the Maine Legislature,” 
on third line “On First Ballot,” but the very sugges- 
tion horrified the chief, who assured him that such 
i innovaton would ruin the discipline of the office, 
hinting that it was sacrilegious thus to violate the 
sinctity of newspaper traditions. 

On the same basis we have continued to teach 
“Longitude and Time” in arithmetic for many years 
ilter standard time was adopted, and all the mathe- 
matics required for “Longitude and Time” was 
vhility to add or subtract one upon crossing any one 
of the three standard lines on this continent. No 
\uthor or publisher dared to omit any of the half 
‘Core of useless subjects in arithmetic until two or 
‘ree men vied with one another in throwing over 
all traditions and provided books for the teaching of 
Number instead of tradition. It is practically im- 
}ossible for men who do routine work to modify 
their views or their rules, 


We are told that the issue of battle at Gettysburg 


was not determined chiefly by the heaviest battalions, 
nor by position, but largely because Lee used the 
same code of signals the second day as the first, and 
Meade’s signal corps interpreted them, and the Union 
leader knew every plan of the Confederate general, 
while Meade changed his signals every day. Not 
alone in music and in military life, but in many 
other activities it is indispensable that men are 


trained to transpose under action, to change the sig- 
nal code in emergencies. 

America’s present industrial, commercial, and 
naval position among the nations is largely due to 
the fact that she is always ready to sacrifice tradition 
to emergencies, the mechanical to life, and in her 
transpositions under action has been the glory of 
her prosperity and progress. 


CHILD STUDY. 


GLIMPSES INTO A GIRL’S MIND.—(1.) 


BY E. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
Fitchburg [Mass.] Normal School. 


“You can just see that child grow,” said Mrs. 
Mertel, as her sturdy blue-eyed boy began upon a 
large slice of bread and butter and jelly she had 
given him. 

“I don’t notice his increase in stature so much as 
I do the decrease in bulk of that piece of the staff 
of life he holds in his hand,” laughingly remarked 
her sister. 

“Mamma, how do I grow?” said Freddie, pausing 
a moment in the movement of his jaws as the idea 
filled his mind. 

His mother smiled, looked perplexed, then said, 
“I can’t tell you very well, but what you eat turns 
into you and so you get bigger all the time.” 

Freddie took another bite and was preparing to 
ask another question when a neighbor boy appeared 
at the door with his dog, and physiological inquiries 
were forgotten as he rushed off the piazza to engage 
in play, the only thing of more pressing importance 
in the child world than seeking information. 

“Tt would be very interesting to hear Dr. March- 
ant’s answer to that question,” said the young lady, 
looking at the doctor, who was watching the chase 
going on below. 

“Ask me something easier, Miss Stering,” said 
the young man. “Just look at that young steam 
engine racing after that dog, falling down, jumping 
up, swinging his arms, laughing and screaming, and 
then reflect that at this moment the bones, muscles, 
nerves, tendons, blood vessels, and vital organs are 
slowly increasing, each in just such a way that their 
proportions are changing from those of a child to 
those of a man, and yet action is not interfered with 
in the slightest degree. If I could answer fully just 
how this is done, I should first have to answer all 
the fundamental questions of physics, chemistry, 
and biology. If you will excuse me from answering 
the boy’s question just now, I will show you a boy 
growing so fast that you ean literally see him grow.” 

“T certainly ought to be satisfied if you show me 
a greater wonder than the one I asked you to ex- 
plain,” said the young lady. 

‘To not be too literal, Miss Stering,” he replied, 
“and allow me to produce a representation of the 
marvel rather than the marvel itself,” said he, 
drawing a small book from his pocket. Opening the 
book, he showed on the first page the picture of a 
young babe, then on the last page, the picture of a 
boy ten years old, with some of the same features, 
but the characteristic differences for those ages in 
size of head and legs as compared with the body. 

“Now you shall see the baby change into the boy,” 
said he, letting the leaves fly from under his thumb. 
As he did so, the baby grew and changed before 
their eyes into the boy of ten. “How wonderful!” 
exclaimed both the ladies. 

“May we ask you to explain this marvelous repre- 
sentation of a marvel?” said Miss Stering. 

“There is nothing very marvelous about it except 
the skill and perseverance and patience required to 
make it so perfectly. An artist friend of mine took 
a picture of his boy in the same position and at ex- 
actly the same distance every month for ten years. 
Those pictures are arranged in regular order in this 


book. ‘The principle of the kinetoscope with which 
you are familiar explains the rest.” 

“Well doctor,’ said Miss Stering, “I suppose if 
you had such a series of pictures of every internal 
organ as you have of the external body of the boy, 
you could answer the question as ito how the boy 
grows, could you not?” 

“Perhaps so, if they were accompanied by pic- 
tures showing also the microscopic changes of all 
the cells of all the organs of the body.” 

“Even then you would have only a half answer, 
wouldn’ t you?” said the young lady after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘for the boy has been growing and chang- 
ing in mind even more than in his body, and you 
can’t get a peep directly into the mind of a child or 
of anybody else, so my professor of psychology says, 
and so, of course, you couldn’t get a whole series 
of representations of his mental states as his mind 
grows. If we only could get such a series of repre- 
sentations, I think it would be a great deal more 
interesting than pictures of the body’s growth; don’t 
you, doctor?” 

“Tt is perhaps turning traitor to my own specialty 
to say it, but I think if the mind represented were 
yours, I should find the mental growth the more in- 
teresting.” 

Mrs. Stering, the mother of the two younger 
women, who had been quietly sewing and listening, 
here looked up with a smile and said, “I do not think 
any representation of Clara’s mind could have been 
gotten within the last few years and especially the 
last few days, but I believe I could show you a pretty 
good representation of what it was nearly a score 
of years ago.” 

“Why, mamma! What do you mean? Ilow could 
you?” 

“Well, my dear, we did not study psychology 
when I went to school, so Ido not pretend to dispute 
what your professor says, but I believe that when 
you were little, even if one couldn’t get a peep 
directly into your mind, what you said was then a 
pretty good representaion of what was there, and it 
happens I have some records of what you said when 
you were about three years old.” 

“Have you really? I wonder if they are as 
strongly flavored with adult wit and wisdom as are 
the children’s sayings you see in the papers so 
often.” 

“No, my dear, I think not, for these are genuine 
records of all that you said during a whole hour or 
more and not your exceptional utterances or my 
own manufacture.” 

“Oh mamma! I wish you would show them to 
me. I should like to know what kind of a little girl 
I was longer ago than I can remember.” 

“T think they would be very interesting,” said the 
doctor, “though I would prefer something more re- 
cent, if it were possible to obtain it.” 

“You may have a peep into my mind as it was, if 
mamma wills, and into my mind as it is if you ean,” 
was the saucy’ reply as her mother rose to get the 
records. 

The old lady soon returned with a book in which 
she had noted interesting things regarding her chil- 
dren, and putting on her spectacles turned to the 
first of a number of records of her daughter’s sen- 
tences. “You were twenty-eight months old when 
I first recorded your conversation, and I will read a 
few of your sentences then, though I think that 
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some I-took a little later will be more interesting.’ 

Just then, Mr. Mertel, who was superintendent of 
the city schools, joined the group on the piazza and 
was told what the old lady was going to read. ‘Then 
she began:— 

“More pencil.” “Little story?” “That all?” 
“Cracker want.” “Make boy.” “Up stairs, papa 
sleep.” 

“Hot, very hot.” “Cracker good.” “Milk.” 
“Very hot, sugar on it.” “Down.” “Cough?” 

“J think your conversation was even more varied 
and fragmentary then than now, sister,” remarked 
Mr. Mertel. 

“And some of it is as hard to understand,” said 
the doctor. “For instance, what did you mean by 
‘more pencil, little story, that all. Did you want 
another story added to your pencil and that was all?” 

“Mamma knows that little girl better than I do. 
Let her tell what state of mind those words repre- 
sented.” 

“Why, it is plain enough. You had one or two 
pencils and you wanted another, then you wanted 
your papa to tell you a story, and after he was 
through, you wanted to know if that was all he was 
going to tell you.” 

“Now, gentlemen, you see that my words were 
then, as now, suited to the occasion and easily 
understood by an appreciative person.” 

“Ahem, we are squelched. Go on, mother,” said 
Mr. Mertel. 

“I will explain the rest of these sentences first. 
She asked for a cracker, then asked her papa to draw 
a boy for her. Presently she remarked that she 
slept up stairs with papa. A _ little later she went 
with lim to fix the steam heater which was blowing 
off steam and remarked that it was hot. She then 
went to breakfast and soon called for a cracker, then 
for milk. A little later she said her oatmeal was 
hot and asked for sugar to cool it, evidently confus- 
ing the cooling effects of cream and the other desir- 
able effects of increasing sweetness by sugar. She 
then laid her cracker down and stated that she did 
so, and a moment afterwards when her grandma 
coughed, she asked if that was a cough, for at that 
time she was having some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between a cough and a sneeze. Now if you will 
just use your imagination a little as to what events 
and wishes called forth the various remarks, I think 
you will have no difficulty in understanding these 
sentences, especially if 1 occasionally insert a word 
of explanation.” 

“Want that” (date). “Oh my! stone” (said when 
she saw the date seed). “More, want more” (dates). 
“Good?” (question regarding nuts). “Want good.” 
“Salt my on” (she wanted salt on her nuts, too). 
“Pick tooth.” ‘Three, four, five” (said when the 
clock struck). “Weigh baby” (this was after 
breakfast when her little brother was being weighed 
and she wanted her doll weighed also). “Papa 
walk.” “Nice day” (as they stepped out). “Miss 
Bowers?” (Are we going to Mrs, Bowers’?) “See 
kitty Bowers.” “Too high” (of curbing). “Up 
now.” “No kitty.” “Gone now kitty.” “That 
way.” “Fall down.” “Go walk did.” 

“Three verbs without a subject. How is that for 
a sentence?” said the superintendent. 

“That is nearly as good as three deeds without a 
boast,” said Mrs. Stering. “Now I will read some of 
her sentences six months later.” 

“Know where is my papa?’ “I want kiss baby.” 
“Not want to be dressed.” “I don’t want to be 
dressed.” “Got some little birds on” (said of a 
screen). “Know what those is?” This (pillow) too 
way down.” “I want to get up.” “I want to be 
dressed.” “Dinner (breakfast) ready?” “Want to 
sit with papa.” “I want some of that on.” “Want 
sugar and want cream on.” “Know what this?” 
“Please cream.” 

“Now I will read a few sentences from her con- 
versation six months later than this. 

“I got my string all tied up.” “I want to have 
a bottle to tie on, then I draw this bottle.” “I want 
a string tied on this block, then I draw it.” “Don’t 
put the spoon down there. It is nice for me to play 
with too.” “I want a piece cut off.” “I talking to 
mamma.” “Can I go down cellar?” “Hain’t this 
deep cellar?” “This is a place for coal, too.” 
“Lots two places for coal.” 


> “How matter of fact Clara must have been when 
she was a little girl. All of-her sentences are literal 
remarks concerning things around her, | Now, 
Freddie, when there are no other boys about, is talk- 
ing about imaginary things half the time or playing 
that things are different from what they are,” said 
Mrs. Mertel. 


THE SCHJOLS OF SWITZERLAND.—(11.) 


BY PRESTON W. SEARCH, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


The ecole normale is devoted to the instruction 
of those preparing for teaching and is cantonal 
(state). The instruction is not only free, but the 
canton advances money to cover all living and 
maintenance expenses of those who consecrate them- 
selves to this important department of state work. 
If such professional intentions are abandoned, one 
half of the amount must be returned; but to those 
who are afterwards teachers it is freely given. The 
instruction in this school is very scholarly, and the 
building is very well equipped for efficient work. 
Here, however, as in all the schools described (not 
including the university and ecoles enfantine), the 
sexes occupy distinct parts of the building. This 
favors specialized instruction in certain subjects not 
discussed in American schools. It also renders pos- 
sible some most magnificent work in choral music. 
It is very interesting to observe how the teaching of 
patriotism dominates every subject of the curricu- 
lum. The fires on Helvetia’s altars are not soon 
to die out. The course of study covers six years of 
work. Graduation is equivalent to appointment. 
To prepare for teaching is the function of the nor- 
mal student; to care for the teacher is the duty of 
the state. 

I shall not attempt to describe the work at the 
university, excepting to say that this institution is 
deserving great credit for its attitude on the ques- 
tion of co-education. In Switzerland, the university 
doors are open to those who are qualified without re- 
gard to sex. The more serious courses are not much 
elected by the women students, but a beginning has 
been’ made which means much to the rest of Europe. 

The salaries paid teachers in Switzerland will not 
encourage much immigration from America. Women 
teachers in the ecoles premieres and superieures in 
Lausanne receive from $240 to $400 per year; men 


teachers, from $400 to $600 (rural districts, $330 to. 


$400). The school year contains ten months; the 
week six days, with half holidays for pupils on 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons, but not usually 
for teachers. The morning session is from eight to 
twelve o’clock, and the afternoon, from two o’clock 
until four; but in many schools in Switzerland the 
school hours are from seven in the morning until 
half-past five in the afternoon, with an hour or two 
for noon intermission. In the ecole industriale and 
in the ecole normale the men teachers are sometimes 
paid as high as $800. The directeur or superin- 
tendent of a large school receives $900 to $1,000. A 
full-fledged professor at the university usually re- 
ceives $900 per year. However, there is some com- 
pensation for these comparatively small salaries. 
Living expenses are much less than in America. A 
professor or teacher is in the service of the state 
and is greatly respected, and has much time for 
original work. <A teacher must be a graduate either 
of the university or the ecole normale. Appoint- 
ment is for life, and parental interference is un- 
known. At the end of twenty-five years the teacher 
is retired on practically half salary. If the teacher 
dies during service, the family draws a pro rata pen- 
gion. 

The door of a Swiss schoolhouse, as is the case all 
over the continent, is seldom darkened by a visitor. 
A yisitor’s permit is very difficult to obtain, and in 
some parts of the continent requires from four to six 
weeks of filed application. Hence parents are not 
prone to carry complaints to the schoolroom. My 
good friend, Vice-President W. L. Bryan, of Indiana 
University, is also here in Lausanne. One day the 
university professor of philosophy invited Dr. Bryan 
to go with him* to the ecole industriale, where he 
regularly gives instruction in ethics to the higher 
classes. ‘The directeur being absent, a great con- 
troversy arose over the professor’s inability to admit 


his distinguished guest to his own classroom, which, 
however, was finally accomplished by a flagrant and 
unprecedented violation of the rules of the institu- 
tion. 

The best sesame I have found is a letter of re- 
quest from the United States minister. Such a 
document, presented to the proper chef de l’instruc- 
tion publique, has admitted me without delay, and 
with most distinguished consideration, wherever pre- 
sented. In several countries, however, the permit 
specifies the institution and day of authorized visit, 
and, even when procured through the American 
legation, requires fully four weeks of preliminary 
request and specification. ‘This makes school visita- 
tion very difficult, unless one is traveling with a 
scheduled program and is careful to make engage- 
ments systematically. 

The other day, after expressing to a school and its 
teacher my great pleasure at the surpassingly fine 
recitation just witnessed, I remarked that a friend 
of mine was about to visit the same school. “Will 
he come to-day?” anxiously inquired the professor. 
When informed that the visit would not be made at 


once, the professor very earnestly said: “I wish you 


would tell your friend to send me word just when 
he will come. I want to have everything in order. 
I must know that the recitation will go well.” I 
then knew the explanation of the faultless recitation 
just witnessed, for my coming, in this instance, was 
known two days in advance. ‘ 

The high honor and respect accorded the master 
is illustrated by the following incident. Accom- 
panied by the headmaster, I visited a class. A pupil 
rushed across the room with a chair, which I ac- 
cepted with thanks. As I sat down, the whole 
school snickered. As I hastily arose the master ex- 
claimed: “Oh, keep my chair, keep my chair.” The 
courtesy was for the master and not for the visitor. 

Everywhere in French Switzerland the sexes are 
placed in separate buildings or parts of a building, 
and girls are under the most careful chaperonage; 
but the moment the traveler crosses the line into 
German Switzerland, he finds the boys and girls 
working side by side, frequently in the same benches. 
If they are in some instances separately educated in 
Bern, Zurich, or Lucerne, it is because of the char- 
acter of the work, and not from the necessity which 
seems manifest in French schools. But a descrip- 
tion of the schools in German Switzerland is worthy 
of another chapter. 

Switzerland is a confederation dating from way 
back. In keeping with the idea of cantonal or state 
sovereignty, the control, support, and instruction of 
schools are widely diversified; but everywhere is 
manifest great respect for education. 

The great difference in elements uniting to form 
the confederation, their separation in language, re- 
ligion, and customs, but the unparalleled instincts 
of the Swiss people for organization, co-operation, 
and economical administration are interesting study 
for the lover of democracy. 


GRAVE DANGER TO THE SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE W. ANDERSON, BOSTON. 


As in the other departments of municipal ad- 
ministration, the most vicious and powerful forces 
that threaten the honesty, efficiency, and respecta- 
bility of the publie school administration grow out 
of money expenditure, and mainly out of the ex- 
penditure for land, for buildings, and for repairs. 
It is the business part of public school administra- 
tion that affords the inviting field for personal and 
mercenary politics. In our larger cities, this ex- 
pense for land, buildings, and repairs is necessarily 
very heavy. If the growth of population in cities 
were confined to extensions upon vacant lands, and 
sites were there obtained and buildings erected with 
reasonable foresight, the school population would be 
housed at moderate expense. It is the «).ifting of 
population which costs. For instance, in the North 
and West ends of Boston schoolhouses were given 
up, and their sites sold, many years ago, as business 
“ame in and drove out the old residents; but recently 
new sites have had to be bought, and more than ten 
dollars per square foot paid, in order to erect build- 
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ings for the enormous school population of the 
Hebrew and Italian emigrants who have hived in 
these sections. A dense population makes a de- 
mand for new sites, and at the same time raises their 
price. The site for the Paul Revere school at the 
North End will cost about $225,000. 

A few figures as to Boston’s disbursements for 
schoo] purposes will illuminate. In five years, end- 
ing January 31, 1900, Boston’s expenditures for 
schools have been $16,118,064.85. Of this sum 
$4,872,055.81, or about thirty per cent., was spent 
for land, for new buildings, and for repair of old 


buildings. Of the remaining $11,246,009.04, 
$9,290,574.96 was paid for salaries of instructors, 
superintendent, supervisors, and other school officers, 
including truant officers; $693,167.37 was paid for 
janitor service; $666,053.85 for supplies and in- 
cidental expenses; and $456,622.25 for fuel, gas, and 
water. It is safe to say that the expenditure of 
$5,000,000 (nearly) for lands, buildings, and repair 
of buildings offers ten times more opportunity for 
corruption and chicanery than the expenditure of 
the other- $11,250,000. This is the honey that at- 
tracts the political bee.—The Atlantie. 


ART STUDIES. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


THIRD SERIES. 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN. 


The picture we study to-day is of Sir Galahad, 
and the original painting was by an English artist 
named G F. Watts. 

Many years ago, so long ago that it was over 

one thousand years, there lived a king in 
England named King Arthur—so the ancient books 
written about that time tell us; but many of the 
things set down in those old books—ealled chroni- 
cles—are a strange mixture of fact'and poetic fancy, 
so it is very hard for us to.know just how much to 
believe really happened. The tales are full of 
strange things and beautiful things, which we can- 
not help wishing were really so. King Arthur was 
good and wise, and so the people at his court were 
good and brave, and the king thought they were the 
best and bravest in the world. That is, the sol- 
dicrs or knights who fought for him, and the 
women were the gentlest and fairest to be seen, in 
all the lands round about. ‘These knights and the 
king formed a society, much as people form clubs 
to-day, and they ealled it “I'he Round Table.” It 
was so great an honor to be one of King Arthur’s 
knights of the Round Table that kings and great 
nobles brought up their sons to know all manly ex- 
ercises with the spear and bow and broadsword, and 
to fight skillfully on horseback, and to be strong 
and full of courage, truthful, kind, and just, ready 
to help the weak and aged, and any one who was ill- 
treated, and especially to help and protect women 
who needed it, for all these things were called 
chivalrous and made a good knight. Some day 
you wgll read, I hope, a great deal about these 
knights and their deeds, but to-day we will speak 
of Galahad only. 

At the Round Table there was one seat always 
empty; it was called the Seat Perilous, and no one 
could sit in it but the most perfect knight in the 
world. Sir Lancelot, Sir Percivale, Sir Bors, 
Bedivere, and Kay were all good knights, but were 
not good enough for this seat. They had been told 
hy a prophet that the name of the one who was: to 
sit there would be Galahad, but they did not know 
any one by that name. 

I have told you that many strange things hap- 
pened in those days, so you will not be surprised to 
hear that one day a large stone was seen floating on 
the lake near the king’s palace, and in the stone a 
<word was sticking. The king bade Sir Lancelot 
io pull it out, but he said.the sword was not for 
him and did not wish to try. Several of the other 
knights-tried, but could not move the sword at all, 
and the prophet had said that only the best knight 
in the world could draw it out. The day before 
‘hey saw the stone and the sword Sir Lancelot had 
heen sent for.to go to a place in a forest where some 
nuns lived, and to make a knight of a young man 
they had brought up. Lancelot went and found 
‘he boy——he was scarcely more—and went through 
the queer ceremonies of those days for making a 
man a knight. Then he went home to the king’s 
palace. When no knight could pull the sword out 
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of the stone, they all went and seated themselves at 
the Round Table, and soon there came in an old 
man covered with a pure white mantle, and with a 
white hood on his head that hid his face; he was 
leading a youth dressed in flame-colored armor, and 
Sir Lancelot saw it was the boy he had knighted that 
morning. The old man led the youth to the Seal 
Perilous, and there the name Galahad was found 
written, so the king rose and welcomed the new 


SIR GALAHAD. watt. 


knight. But before he could sit there, he was asked 
to go to the river where the stone and sword were 
and prove to them if he were the real Galahad that 
was to come to them. Now this youth had an 
cimpty seabbard by his side, but no sword in it, for 
he said he knew he should find his sword after he 
reached the palace. So he took hold of the sword 
sticking in the stone, drew it out easily and put it 
in his seabbard. By this the king and his knights 
knew that the Galahad they had waited for had 
come. For the first time every seat was filled, and 
there were one hundred and fifty knights at the 
Round Table. 

The king trembled as he looked into the eyes of 
Galahad as he knelt to take the oath to be true and 
loyal to God and to the king, for he saw in those 
eyes that Galahad could never be anything but true 
and loyal. 

One of the great deeds the knights of the Round 
Table longed to do was to find the goblet from 
which our Saviour drank at the Last Supper before 
his crucifixion. They had been told that the goblet 
was owned by that good man—named Joseph of 
Arimeathea—who offered his new grave in which to 
lay the body of the Lord; and that the goblet had 
remained in his family and had been brought to 
kurope. Only a knight of perfect, pure life coutd 
ever find it, but they all wished to try. When Sir 
Galahad took his seat the hall became dark, then a 
ray of sunlight fell across this young knight, and a 
glow passed through the room, shaped like a goblet, 
but covered with a white cloth. The knights knew 
it vas the goblet called the Holy Grail, used at the 
Lust Supper, and one by one they rose and made a 


vow on the cross-shaped end of his sword, to search 
one year and a day for the Holy Grail, and if he did 
not then find it he should know God did not wish 
h x to see it. 

Now the tale of their many adventures would be 
too long to tell in one day, so you must read it for 
vourselves; and I will only say that it was Sir Gala- 
had, the most perfect knight in the world, who did 
find the Holy Grail, while Sir Lancelot and Sir Per- 
civale, being with him at the last, esught a glimpse 
of it. 

This lovely picture represents the youthful 
knight resting beside his good, faithful horse, in the 
cool shadow of some old forest. His armor is on 
him and around him, for adventures with bow and 
spear were numerous for every knight, even Sir 
Galahad. The thoughtful expression, almost sad, 
shows he is earnestly trying to decide the best way 
to go on his great and holy search. His thoughts 
were good ones, and so led him aright, for he found 
the Holy Grail. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS IN 
RAPHY CLASS. 


THE, GEOG- 


BY ANNA BUCKBEE, CALIFORNIA NORMAL SCHOOL, PA. 


On a drowsy October afternoon a sixth grade 
class was trying to recall what their geography said 
about Australia. Suddenly ihe teacher asked, 
“What do you suppose the Australian papers are 
saying about -us to-day?” The pupils looked as 
though it had never occurred to them that there 
were any newspapers in that distant country. When 
the teacher smilingly asserted that they were numer- 
ous, one boy remarked that he would like to see 
some of them. Another asked whether we could 
read them if we had them. What a revelation was 
this question of the unreality of that child’s knowl- 
edge of the development of Australia, although he 
had received good “marks” for answering the book 
questions. Some further discussion followed, and 
the result was that this school made a collection of 
foreign newspapers printed in English that is a 
most valuable aid in the study of geography as it is 
to-day. The collection is as follows:— 

The New South Wales Educational Gazette, 24 
pages, monthly. 

The Town and Country Journal, Sydney, N. 8. W., 
G4 pages, weekly. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 20 pages, daily. 

The Daily Telegraph, Sydney, N. 8S. W., 24 pages, 
daily. 

The Granville Independent, New South Wales, 
8 pages, daily. 

The Cumberland Argus and Fruitgrowers’ Ad- 
vocate, 12 pages, weekly. 

The Herald and Standard, Melbourne, Australia, 
8 pages, daily. ‘ 

The Age, Melbourne, Australia, 10 pages, daily. 

The Argus, Melbourne, Australia, 16 pages, daily. 

The Australian, Sydney, N. 8. W., 64 pages, 
weekly. 

The Havana Herald, Havana, Cuba, 4 pages, 
daily. 

The Havana Post, Havana, Cuba, 4 pages, daily. 

The Egyptian Gazette, Alexandria, Egypt, 4 pages, 
daily. 

The Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, India, 20 
pages, daily. 

The Cape Times, Cape Town, Africa, 8 pages, 
daily. 

The Cape Argus, Cape Town, Africa, 8 pages, 
daily. 

The Montevideo ‘Times, 
S. A., 4 pages, daily. 

The Brazilian Review, 
S. A., 20 pages, weekly. 

These eighteen papers furnish a_ surprising 
amount of information about the life of the people 
in the countries from which they come, and what is 
better, it is up-to-date and has a flavor of reality 
about it that even the best text-books and compen- 
diums cannot possibly have. Such ‘a collection 
should be made systematically, sending to any 
country for papers when that country is to be 
studied. In this work the pupils should help both 
by suggesting ways of getting papers and by actually 
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writing the letters of request. The mere attempt to 
obtain a foreign newspaper gives a pupil an interest 
in the people and country under consideration, and 
thus makes the study of the book of more value. 

Our papers have been obtained in three ways: 
First, through the courtesy of our consuls; second, 
by the kindness of the editors themselves, to whom 
we wrote directly; and third, by exchanging our 
papers with the teachers and pupils of foreign 
schools. In no case did any fail to respond to our 
request for a sample copy of a paper. It is, of 
course, not to be presumed that this generosity 
could be continued; but it would be easy to make 
some arrangement by which schools could be sup- 
plied with such papers, if teachers once realized how 
useful they are. 

In using-these papers we look first at the im- 
portant headlines to see what is the leading interest 
of the city or country from which they come. Next 
we read the editorials to get the attitude of the 
paper toward these topics. Items of trade news es- 
pecially are noticed. For example, the following 
from the Egyptian Gazette: “The announcement 
that Major Girouard, while at Pittsburg, contracted 
for 400 steel freight cars for the Egyptian state rail- 
ways has created some excitement in England.” 

Or this: “Rabbit Skins—The market is flat, there 
being a general decline of 1d to 1 1-2d per pound, 
except for prime New Zealand, which are 1d dearer.” 
—Melbourne Age. 

Or from the same paper: “For the first forty-six 
weeks of 1899, 3,244,140 bags of wheat were loaded 
at the different stations in Australia.” 

There is no better ‘review’ in geography than to 
have the pupils use their knowledge to explain tran- 
sactions like these. The stock and produce market 
reports are carefully examined and compared with 
our own, for they give a far more vivid summary of 
business as it is to-day than can be found in the best 
text-book. . 

Advertising columns receive their share of atten- 
tion for they are a wonderful revelation of the enter- 
prise and tastes of a people. The frequent mention 
of American wares, while very flattering to our self- 
love, is also a most effective means of teaching the 
extent of our commerce. 

The pupils are constantly asked to make compari- 
sons between the country as shown by its news- 
papers and our own, as well as to explain as far as 
possible the conditions of life expressed or implied 
by the paper. When we have done with a paper, it 
is generally found that we have studied: several or 
all of the following important geographical topics: 
Climate, Productions, Manufactures, Trade, Trans- 
portation, - Industries, Government, Education, 
Religion, Social Life, Manners and Customs, miscel- 
laneous facts showing the progress and culture (or 
lack of it) of the people. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the educational 
times is the fact that teachers recognize that school 
must connect closely with real life, if it is to hold 
the boys until the high school is reached. In geog- 
raphy we have naturally turned to commerce to 
make this connection, but even here it is difficult to 
make the facts seem real. Hence the wise teacher 
utilizes every means of giving life to the great mass 
of knowledge which goes by the name of modern 
commerce; and it is the belief of the writer that 
foreign as well as home newspapers serve to make 
the progress and conditions of a country more vivid 
than any other means except travel. 


A PLANT THAT BEARS NO FLOWER. 

To-day we have for our lesson a plant which is 
queer in more ways than one. You very likely have 
often seen it growing, but probably have never tried 
to look into the curious things about it. Do you 
know its name? Yes, it is commonly called “scour- 
ing rush,” because its stalk contains so much silica 
or grit thst it is often used in the kitchen to seour 
tin-ware and other bright surfaces. If you will hold 
some of these stalks in a very hot flame, little 
globules of transparent silica or glass will be formed. 
This plant is also frequently. called “horse-tail.” 
Can you suggest a reason why? 

This stalk is about two feet long. lave you ever 
seen the plant growing larger than this? <A long, 


long time ago, before the coal-beds were formed in 
the earth’s crust, such plants as the “scouring rush,” 
which we now call “Calamites,” grew to a very great 
size, and very lately it has been reported that a gi- 
gantie species of the plant has been discovered in 
tropical America. The coal product of the earth’s 
crust is made up in part of the remains of just such 
plants as these. In some mines great trunks have 
been found which bear the structure and markings 
such as is found in our smaller specimens. If you 
are curious to know how these great trees were 
turned into coal, I think that your teacher will set 
aside a time to tell you all about it. We will stick 
to our plant. Can you imagine great forests of 
them as they grew so long ago? 

But we have said that this is a plant without a 
flower. Perhaps you have never thought that there 
are such, although in reality there are many which 
never produce what we may call flowers. Now, 
think, did you ever see any flowers upon ferns, 
mosses, sea-weeds, fungi, ete.? This leads you 
right up to the first great division of plants which 
botanists have made for the purpose of classification; 
first, flowering plants; second, flowerless plants. 

Now let us direct our thoughts to this plant. 
Have any of you ever tried to pull one from the 
ground? What happened? How then does this 
stem differ from that of most plants? Is there a 
tendency to such a stem structure in corn, bamboo, 
and some other plants? What is the shape of the 
stem? Is it solid or hollow? Smooth or lined? 
Strong or weak, and why? Does the stem bear any- 
thing resembling leaves? 

Yes, the funnel-shaped sheaths which you find 
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Fig. I. Fertie Stems. 
surrounding the stem at its joints may be called 
leaves. I think that they are as much like leaves 
as are pine-needles, which we say are modified leaves. 
Do you not think so, too? These queer leaves are 
very inconspicuous in the simple fertile stem which 
comes up so quickly in the late spring time from a 
swollen underground bud that was supplied with 
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Fig. Ll. Barren Stem, 


food for that very purpose the fall before; but in the 
later barren stems which are inclined to branch more 
or less, they are quite prominent. Are the sharp- 
pointed leaves of one of these leaf-sheaths all of the 
same length? (See Fig. I1.) How are the differ- 
ent whorls placed in reference to one another, op- 
posite or alternate? 

Does the main stem bear anything resembling 
branches? (Compare early and late shoots.) 
Ilave you ever noticed other plants whose branches 
are arranged in whorls similar to this? Are the 
branches like or unlike the main stalk in structure? 
l}o the branches come from the axils of leaves, as is 
the case in nearly all flowering plants? (If you are 


very observant, you will see that they break right 
through the base of the leaf-sheath.) What do you 
find just beneath the club-shaped head at the ex- 
tremity of the stem? Can you think of this rudi- 
mentary sheath as being similar to the bracts or 
modified leaves which cluster so thickly beneath the 
head of the sunflower, the dandelion, or the daisy? 

Now let us examine the club-shaped head or spike. 
Do you find upon it a series of whorls of modified 
leaves, having something of the appearance of those 
on the green cone of the pine where scale-like leaves 
overlap spirally? Are these rows spirally arranged? 
What is the shape of the protuberances which you 
find on the spike? (If very numerous, by crowding 
they become polygonal.) If you examine one of these 
protuberances, you will find that it consists of an 
entire leaf-whorl, growing at right angles to the stem, 
instead of being applied to it, as are the stem leaves 
proper. It will be found to have a stalk bearing the ° 
entire sheath, from the under surface of which cells 
open by a slit from which greenish powdery particles, 
which we call “spores,” escape. 

These spores are what we may call the seeds of 
flowerless plants. A spore is unlike a seed, how- 
ever, in that it consists of a single cell, and, there- 
fore, does not contain an embryo or rudimentary 
plant, such as is readily seen in the bean or pea and 
really exists in the seed of all flowering plants. 
Many wonderful things could be learned about these 
spores with the aid of a compound microscope, but 
these we will leave to some other time when you are 
older. 

Finally, let us summarize this lesson, for there are 
several things in it which are well worth remember- 
ing:— 

1. Planis are divided into two classes: flowering 
and flowerless—the “scouring-rush” being a type of 
the latter. 

2. While such plants in most instances have not 
true leaves, seed, ete., like those of the flowering 
class, yet they have corresponding parts which serve 
the same purposes. 

3. We have learned that such plants bear spores 
or single cells by means of which the species is propa- 
gated while flowering plants multiply from seeds 
which each contain an embryo or accumulation of ellse. 


A BUSINESS VIEW OF ARITHMETIC.*A—( V1) 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, 


FRACTIONS. 

Remember that this is not oral work, but is wholly 
written. 

110. Add}jand}. 

114. + + 45 +}. 

115. Ps ths re ths + }-. 

The pupil comes to the class with his examples 
all writtenout. }= ete. 
In the class he is to see how many of the answers he 
can write in the assigned time. 

116. Sof}; }0f}; Sof}; Sof of of 


of }. 
117. 0f 5; off; of }; 5 of 4 of 3; of 
1 of ! 
g OL 5. 


118, jof }; } of $; } of }; } of §; of }. 


119. of of } of } of }. 

120. 40f6; of 9; of 12; of 15; of 18; of 21; of 24, 

121. jof4; of 8; of 12; of 16; of 20; of 24; of 28. 

122. 2 of 10; of 15; of 20; of 25. : 

123. 4 of 7; of 14; of 21; of 28; of 35; of 42. 

124, # of 6; of 12; of 18; of 24; of 30; of 36; of 
42; of 48. 

Children should do the work promptly, but always 
accurately. This is not difficult. The grading is so 
perfect and all examples so easy that there can be no 
trouble about accuracy. 

125. 8is 4 of what? #2, 4, %, 4, 7), 74? 

126. 9 is of what? 3, 3, 3. 4? 

127. 10is § of what? 4, 4, §, y4, yy? 

128. 12 is 3 of what? 3, 4, 3, 4, & dy yo ato ah? 
“eCopyrighted. 
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BIRD TALKS.—(IV.) 


BY: OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
Author of “Nesting Time,”’ etc. 


JOYS OF JUNE. 


To one who has the love of birds in the heart these 
perfect days of June are full of inspiration and de- 
light; so many secrets of bird-life to discover; so 
many tender home scenes to watch. From the wild- 
eyed mother sitting on her nest, resolute, though full 
of terror, to the venturesome infant of a few weeks, 
calmly making his first excursion into the world, and 
afraid of nothing, there are so many things to see, 
so much to learn. The world is full of joy. 

In the first part of the month bird life seems a 


little subdued, for nearly all the home-makers are: 


absorbed in their domestic duties. But singing is 
in its glory. It may not perhaps have the raptur- 
ous quality of courtship, but if it lack the agitation 
and the ardor of those days, it is full of a serene 
happiness that is more satisfying, and here and 
there one shall see the singer patiently waiting on 
bush or tree for his home duties to open. After the 
middle of the month nests begin to brim over with 
their lively loads, and one may watch the life and 
training of young America in nests instead of nur- 
series. 

The comfortable theory of the old-time orni- 
thologists, that young birds need no education, but 
come out of the egg fully equipped for life, know- 
ing as much as their grandsires, has long been ex- 
ploded. It was comfortable because it explained 
everything so easily, without raising any embarrass- 
ing questions about the relation of the lower orders 
io the human race. 

Interesting experiments have been made in rear- 
ing birds from the egg, to discover how much instruc- 
tion the young require to fit them for life, and it 
is now well known that they have their regular train- 
ing, more or less severe, as seems to be necessary. 
The rosy gull, for example, nesting in communities, 
has very early to teach her little family to stay at 
ome and not gad about too soon, seeking society, of 
which it appears the whole tribe is fond—even in the 
cradle. 

Dr. Roberts, who studied a colony of rosy gulls in 
Minnesota, found that as soon as the nestlings could 
crawl they started out with the social tendencies of 
their race to see their neighbors. Their visits were 
welcome, too. ‘They were cordially received, either 
by a bird still sitting upon her eggs, when she 
coaxed them to cuddle down beside her, or by a 
mother already blessed with a large family, who 
cheerfully received them into her nursery, and readily 
undertook their support with her own. Some nests 
were like orphan asylums, swarming with tender 
younglings. But the deserted mothers did not take 
their loss quietly. When one found an infant on its 
travels she snatched if up by the back of the neck, 
flew up a little and gave it a toss toward the home 
it had abandoned. Sometimes several such flings 
would be necessary to reach the home, and occa- 
sionally the doctor found one whose tender neck 
was bruised by this rather rude treatment. But 
what else could she do? Children must be taught! 

Not all nestlings begin their schooling so soon as 
this, for birds living in higher and solitary nests 
cannot get out so early, and have usually no neigh- 
hors to visit. With these instruction begins—so 
far as mortals on the ground can discover—with the 
attempt to fly. I-hope one need not say at this late 
day that bird mothers do not usually, if ever, drive 
away, push off the nest, or otherwise force their 
younglings out into the world. ‘The larger number 
of little folk whom I have seen leave the nest have 
taken flight while the parents were absent, and those 
seen when parents were near have been marked by 
the exhibition of the most tender anxiety, and help 
whenever it could be given, and the utmost distress 
if the youngster failed in his attempt and came to 
the ground, 

Stories -have several times been told like this, 
‘rom a lady I know: A mother bird finding her 
nestling afraid te try his wings, flew under fhe twig 
on which he was crouching, and in some way got 
him on her back and flew off with him, When at a 


little distance she suddenly gave a great swoop and 


actually left her burden in the air, upon which he 
took to his own wings and came safely down. 

All who have watched birds carefully have seen 
them teach the young to find food, to bathe, to fol- 
low, to sing, to fear danger, and other things. Birds 
brought up from the nest by people never learn some 
of these lessons. lor example, birds so reared are 
not afraid of the human race. I could give many 
authenticated instances of this. Then they do not 
know their native tongue, nor understand the calls 
of their own mother, and do not sing their father’s 
song. <A chewink or towhee bunting reared ina 
house sang the song of an ortolon confined in the 
next cage, and refused to learn the song of his 
family when placed next a singing chewink. A 
captive young robin learned the song of a mocking- 
bird, and a young blue jay did the same. 

Not only has the fact of the training of the young 
been brought to light, but it has been proved that 
birds are creatures of habit, and live regular lives. 
In Alaska last summer, on the Harriman expedition, 
Dr. Fisher was interested to observe that although 
the sun did not set till eleven o’clock at night, the 
birds paid no attention to the vagaries of that lumi- 
nary, but went to bed according to custom at eight 
o’clock, in broad daylight, of course. If they were 
disturbed in their slumbers, they appeared half 
awake and bewildered as they do in the dark. 

One may sometimes see a case of discipline, like 
a droll one seen among the domestic inmates of a 
yard in Michigan last summer. With the regular 
poultry were placed a small party of ducks, and a 
little pond for their use. The head of this family 
was a personage of dignity who loved quiet, and the 
usual emotional announcement of a fresh egg was 
exceedingly offensive to his ‘sensitive ear. When an 
indiscreet hen became too gushing, he flew at her, 
caught her by the neck, dragged her—protesting at 
the top of her lungs—into the pond and ducked her 
well. 

One of the delights of late June is to make the 
acquaintance of nestlings at home, when the mother 
is absent, speaking to them quietly, moving slowly, 
and if touchng them at all, only with the gentlest 
touch of a finger. The young usually show no fear, 
and will often answer one’s quiet talk. I have held 
conversations in this way with humming birds in 
the nest, stroking them with my finger, and have 
talked with—or to—clear-eyed mourning dove 
babies, fluffy little blue jays, and others. Very soon 
after they leave the nest they are taught not to per- 
mit such familiarities. 

It is most interesting to see the processes of train- 
ing that are obvious to us, such as to fly compactly in 
a flock. The wing exercises for example of sand- 
pipers, who fly as one bird—as dwellers on the sea- 
shore know—showing one moment all silvery breasts 
flashing in the sun, and the next instant gray backs 
that blend with the ocean color and make them al- 
most invisible. This wing practice may be seen 
over the solitary marshes or low lands of which they 
are fond, and one realizes that perfection of flight is 
a matter of much practice, and not of instinct. 

Strange stories are told of young trained by birds 
of another species to adopt the habits of the foster- 
mother, as a bird of vegetarian proclivities reared by 
a captive bird of prey, being taught to eat meat— 
sorely against his inclination and against all the 
traditions of his race. 

Not much less bumptious and self-assertive than 
the young of the human species are these young folk 
of the nest. Like our own juniors, they know much 
more than their elders, and no doubt they feel 
equally competent to instruct and train their parents 
in the way they should go. “I don’t know how they 
talked when you were young,” said a modern bread- 
and-butter miss of tender years, whose mother cor- 
rected her grammar, “but now we say ‘I done,’ ” 
“T don’t know how you old folks feel about it,” said 
the manner of a young crow—exactly with the air of 
the young miss-—“but I’m not a bit afraid of that 
big creature coming this way.” But he got his les- 
son in an instant, for the whole flock rose as one 


bird with shrieks of warning, as I appeared, and the 
young bird was startled into flight with the rest, 
though T am certain, from his calm and interested 
manner, that he fully meant to accord me an inter- 
view. 

I have indicated but few of the special joys of 
June among the birds, for as our Nature Seer, Emer- 
son, has well said:— . 

“Wary Nature knows her own, 


And to her son will treasures more 
And more to purpose freely pour 

In one wood walk than learned men 
Can find with glass in ten times ten.” 
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{Continued from page 362.] 

129. 4 ie of what? of what? 4, 3,4, 4,4, 
5 1's ? 

130; 6 is of what ? rr ? 

131. In B, ais 3 of what? } of what? #4, 4%, 
of what ? 

132. In B, b is 3 of what? 3, 4, $, 

133. ais 163 p.ec. of what? 33) p.c., 20 p.¢? 

134. b is 40 p.c. of what? 66% p.c., 75 p.c., 60 
p. ¢., 80 p. ¢.? 


156, 

137, J+ tid trsttsid tit 

138. 3 of 3; 4 of 3; 3 of 4; 4 of 8; 3 of 3; % OF 4; 
of 3. 


141. of}; of 3; of $; 8; of 
yy. 

1442, 

143, 1+ 3;1+4;1+ 

144. he 455445484335 64 455+ 

145. 34959 +4155 + 

146. 924 43;3 +953 +8597 


147. What is 3 of 100? 3, 3, 4, 3, , §? 


CIVIL WAR.—(IL,) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 

In teaching the story of the Civil war, nothing is 
more necessary than that teacher and scholar ap- 
proach the study of that great conflict with minds 
calm, unprejudiced, ready to see both sides of the 
great questions involved. It is also well to remem- 
ber that those questions are finally settled and the 
result accepted. 

For seventy-seven years, 1783-1860, there had been 
great differences of opinion, and many controversies 
over them. At last temperate counsels were dis- 
regarded, prudence and economy were no longer con- 
sidered, and North and South engaged in bloody 
conflict. Why, for principle! Even so, there is no 
wisdom to-day in arguing right or wrong in the mat- 
ter. The national principle grew and triumphed. 


The whole land to-day has accepted the result and’ 


would not have it otherwise. 

Getting down to first principles and causes, we re- 
peat and repeat these facts: 1. The nation was har- 
monious under its first president, notwithstanding 
wide differences of opinion among its great men as 
to the relative importance of nation and state. 2. 
Two parties grew from these differing opinions, and 
during John Adams’ administration, Madison in the 
Virginia resolutions, and Jefferson in the Kentucky 
resolutions proclaimed the doctrine of their rights 
as sovereign states. The latter even asserted the 
right of nullification, a doctrine which could not be 
held and have the national welfare secure. 

3. Jefferson, the author of these resolutions, be- 
came the great leader of the Democratic-Republican 
party, afterwards the Democratie party. This party, 
once in power, retained supremacy for forty years. 
Meanwhile the Federalist, whieh we might eall the 


(Continued on page 366.) 
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The best defence of the public school is to make it 
better every day. 


W. S. Forrest of Chicago, leading criminal lawyer 
in the West, was formerly sub-master in the Somer- 
ville, Mass., high school. 


To the best of our knowledge and belief, Buffalo 
elected the first school superintendent in 1837, and 
Providence followed in 1838. 


We desire a copy of the Journa] of Education of 
June 3, 1897. Anyone sending us a copy of this 
issue will receive our thanks. 


It is more and more apparent every week that the 
Detroit meeting is to distance all others in point of 
attendance. Illinois alone promises to send a small 
army of educational enthusiasts. 


Philadephia is planning for a grand reception of 
the state teachers at their annual meeting in July, 
which will be the largest in its history, and probably 
the largest state meeting on record. 


Superintendents in the South and far West are ex- 
pected to work fifty-two weeks in a year, and if they 
are to be away for a few days, even, they must have 
a permissive vote of the board of education. 


In response to many inquiries, we would say that 
any copyrighted articles by Mr. Winship in the 
Journal may be used by any publication that will 
give credit to the Journal and print “Copyrighted, 
1901.” 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of 
schools of Porto Rico, has brought order out of 
chaos, has systematized the work, created a code of 
laws which have been passed by the legislature and 
issued in pamphlet form. Dr. srumbaugh ig 
rendering his country and this island possession 
great service by his masterful leadership. 


INDUSTRIAL FEATS. 


One of the grandest achievements of street-car 
magnates was the taking up of the Broadway cable 
car equipment in New York city for a distance of 
more than fifteen miles, double track, and replacing 
it with the under-ground trolley system in three 
days. This is the best illustration of the possibili- 
ties of modern enginecring that has been given thus 
far. It was not so spectacular as the replacing of the 
famous railway suspension bridge over the Niagara 
with a pier bridge in exactly the same place with a 
delay of traffic for only two hours, but it is really a 
greater feat. Both achievements show in what a 
strenuous age we live, as Colonel Roosevelt would 
say. 


LIBRARY INTERESTS OF N. E. A. 


Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf of Boston, as presi- 
dent of the library department of the N. E. A., has 
arranged a program for the Detroit meeting that will 
be as attractive as anything that week. If the schools 
have any scholastic mission, it is the development of 
the habit and the cultivation of the art of reading 
what is worth while, and to aid the teachers along 
these lines is the mission of the library department 
of the N. E. A., and Mr. Metcalf does well to mag- 
nify it. There will be sessions Thursday and Friday 
afternoons. Among the attractive speakers will be 
Dr. J. H. Canfield, Columbia University, G. F. Boyd 
of Mississippi, Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Minn., 
Melvil Dewey of Albany, Livingston McCartney of 
Kentucky, and F. M. Cruden of St. Louis. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


[ Editorial. | 


Moline, Ill.—It will not be easy for this com- 
mencement season to have for me so much enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction in one day as came at Moline. 
It was not wholly a surprise, for Superintendent W. 
J. Cox, as all who know him will testify, is one of 
those able men who balances his expert professional 
power with noble citizenship and thoughtful interest 
of others. I know of no other superintendent who 
puts more time and money into a careful and com- 
plete study of all phases of the school problems, and 
Moline’s educational rank is the reward. I have 
seen no city of the size better equipped along all 
modern and sane lines. The afternoon exercise of 
the high school commencement day was an original 
class play, “The Naughty Ones,” in which all the 
class of thirty-nine took part, and it was the most 
genuinely vivacious, fetching graduation exercise 
yet reported. In the evening more than 1,300 per- 
sons crowded into the beautiful auditorium on pay- 
tickets. The class of thirty-nine, and the audience of 
1,300 were as inspiring a company as one could ask 
for. Then, if ever, one could speak from the depth 
of his being. The high school principal, a young 
man six years out of college, and his exceedingly able 
corps of specialists, had the program in hand. The 
music was almost as inspiring as that of profes- 
sionals. Here, too, is a case in which the county 
superintendent, Mr. Ferguson, succeeds in helping 
materially the city schools of the county without 
being in the least an annoyance. It is refreshing to 
see such a delightful combination of forces for the 
making of schools of highest order. But really the 
great attraction in Moline was not the luncheon at 
the hotel with a tonie conversation with the editors- 
in-chief of all the papers of Moline, nor the drive 
about the city and the inspection of the school 
buildings, nor the dinner party of brilliant men and 
charming women, but in the tour of the two largest 
steel plow establishments in the world, the one 
founded by John Deere in 1847, and the other, the 
Moline plow company, established in 1870. The 
first of these makes a plow a minute for every work- 
ing day in the year and the other makes 1,142 kinds, 
sizes, and styles of plows, cultivators, and kindred 
agricultural implements,—in all more than 175,000 
implements to be drawn by horses in preparation of 
the soil. Nowhere else in America is there such a 


sight as in these world-renowned establishments, 
There was a time when the old wooden plow with 

a bit of iron on the point answered all purposes, but 
-that was when men were content to scratch the sur- 


face. ‘Then there was a time when a cast iron plow 
was an all-sufficient Juxury, but this was valueless 
when the rich prairie soil was farmed, for it stuck to 
the plow like glue and only a plow of steel could be 
drawn through the field, and then came John Deere 
with his wealth making ideas. Then the muddiest 
mud on earth was discovered in Texas and vicinity, 
and only revolving knives with scrapers to clean 
them at every revolution could “plow” the fields, and 
the Moline plow company made fame and fortune 
with this and its “Flying Dutchman,” a three-wheel 
plow. Fortunately, these men, who have done so 
much to develop the vast wealth of the West, are in- 
terested in every good thing in Moline. I went to 
talk to the thirty-nine graduates and their 1,300 
friends, but my memories are rather of sitting at the 
feet of masters in the art of doing things worth 
while. 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS AS AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 


The Alumni Association of the Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis appointed a committee to con- 
sider the condition of athletics at that institution, 
and “to suggest some means for the improvement of 
that condition.” The committee has reported. 
llere is the committee’s theory of the prosperity of 
colleges :— 

“Tlie faculty, the alumni, the board of directors, 
and the friends of Washington University should all 
realize, what the students already fully understand, 
that prosperous athletics is one of the greatest adver- 
tisements—and for the preparatory schoolboy the 
principal advertisement—for any university. Stu- 
dents preparing for college know little of curricula, 
but they know the reputation of every university 
prominent in athleties—reputations spread broadcast 
by favorable newspaper comment. The press de- 
votes at least fifty columns to university athletics for 
every notice it gives to competitive tests of intellect. 
Extensive advertisement is one of the leading results 
of successful athletics in a university.” 

It would not be easy to pack more misstatement 
and mischief into the same number of lines. Not 
one of the universities that is worth while owes any 
appreciable prosperity to athletics. ‘The University 
of Illinois has increased something like five-fold in 
seven years. A man like President Draper is worth 
all the athletic championships imaginable. The 
boys who are preparing for the Harvard examina- 
tions are not the boys who read the sporting page. 
Harvard lost about everything for six years and Yale 
scooped about everything, and Harvard went right on 
distancing Yale every one of,those six years. Any 
college that fills up by football and baseball adver- 
tising gets the boys that have no desire for a strenu- 
ous intellectual life. It depends upon what you 
have to advertise as to whether it pays to advertise 
sports. Just the same, the Journal believes in col- 
lege athletics, but not for advertising purposes. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


~ 


EXCLUSION OF UNVACCINATED PUPILS. 


The Pennsylvania act of June 18, 1895, which re- 
quires admission to the public schools to be refused 
to pupils without certificates of having been vacci- 
nated or had the smallpox, the supreme court of that 
state holds constitutional, in the case of Field against 
Robinson, principal of the Keystone public school 
of Philadelphia, 48 Atlantic Reporter, 873. It re- 
calls that, in Duffield vy. School District, 162 Pa., 
476, it held that school directors, in the exercise of a 
sound discretion, may exclude from the public 
schools pupils who have not been vaccinated. It 
also quotes: “Whether a resolution excluding from 
the school pupils who have not been vaccinated is a 
reasonable one is to be judged of in the first instance 
by the school directors. In the present state of 
medical knowledge, and of convincing opinion of 
those having charge of the public health, the courts 
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will not say that such a resolution is an abuse of offi- 
cial discretion.” 
EXCLUSIVE JURISDICTION OF SPECIAL TRIBUNALS 
CREATED TO DECIDE CON ROVERSIES. 

By the provisions of the New Jersey school law, 
all controverises arising under it are, in the first in- 
stance, to be determined by the county superintend- 
ent, whose decision is subject to an appeal to the 
state superintendent of public instruction; the de- 
cision of the latter official being reviewable on appeal 
by the state board of education. Now, the question 
was presented, in the case of Draper against the 
commisssioners of publie instruction of the city of 
Camden, 48 Atlantic Reporter, 556, whether a 
teacher in a public school, appointed under the gen- 
eral school law of New Jersey, who is dismissed by 
the local school board before the term of service 
provided by his contract of employment has expired, 
may test the legality of such dismissal by a suit at 
law. ‘The supreme court of New Jersey holds that 
he cannot. It holds that the special tribunals men- 
tioned above as created by the statute have exclusive 
jurisdiction over all controversies arising under the 
school law, and that the determination of each of the 
tribunals is final, unless appealed from as provided, 
the court of last resort being the state board of edu- 
cation. To consider otherwise, the court says, 
would be to attribute to the legislature the intent to 
compel the litigation of all such controversies before 
the various tribunals created by the statute, and yet 
leave the parties thereto, at the end of such litiga- 
tion, in exactly the same position so far as the final 
determination of such controversies are concerned, 
as ordinary litigants are before suit has been begun. 
A person having accepted an appointment as a 
teacher under the school law is bound by all of its 
provisions, and hence has barred himself from having 
the propriety of his dismissal by the local school 
hoard reviewed in any tribunal except those specially 
created by the legislature for the purpose. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It is not surprising that the shower of opinions 
from the United States supreme court on the Porto 
Rican cases was confusing, even to the lawyers who 
listened to them, and still more to the public which 
gathered its impressions from newspaper abstracts. 
Not only did the justices divide differently on the 
two important cases, but those who concurred in the 
majority decision reached their conclusions along 
different lines of argument, and were at pains to 
give their reasons. The result was a budget of 
opinions reflecting nearly all known views upon the 
questions at issue. 

* 

Technically, the decision of the court was against 
the government in the first, or “De Lima” case; but 
the effect of the decisions, taken together, is to es- 
ialish the contention of the administration that the 
insular possessions of the United States belong to 
this country, but are not a part of it; and that con- 
eress has full power to legislate for them un- 
hampered by any constitutional provisions. ‘The 
court held in the De Lima case that Porto Rico was 
at no time foreign territory after the ratification of 
the treaty with Spain, and that the government must 
therefore refund the duties which it had collected on 
Porto Rican goods between the date of ratification 
and that of the enactment of the Foraker act for 
the government of Porto Rico. 

* * * 

But that the Foraker act was constitutional, and 
that it was within the power of congress to pass 
what laws it pleased for the administration of the 
island the court plainly declares. “The power to 
acquire territory by treaty,” says the Court, “im- 
plies not only the power to govern such territory, 
but to preseribe upon what terms the United States 
will receive its inhabitants.” In other and more 
familiar words, the constitution does not follow the 
flag, until congress gets ready to extend it over 
regions over which the flag newly floats, and con- 
ress may then extend as much or as little of it as 
it pleases. This is the decision of five of the nine 
justices, * * * 

The court had before it two other cases, one in- 
volving the relations of the Philippines to the 


United States, and the other involving the constitu- 
tionality of the tax levied on goods imported into 
Porto Rico from the United States; but it adjourned 
until October without announcing a decision in 
either. It might be hastily assumed that the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Porto Rican decision applied 
equally to the Philippines; but the court insisted 
that both cession and possession are essential to pro- 
duce a change of nationality for revenue purposes. 
It is shrewdly surmised that it will hold that there 
was no actual “possession” in the case of the Philip- 
pines, and that otherwise it would not have carried 
over its decision, but would have settled the ques- 
tion by the same reasoning as the other. The un- 
decided Porto Rican case involves the delicate ques- 
tion whether the duty at issue ts an export duty, and 
therefore unconstitutional. 
* * * 

By the close vote of 15 to 14, the Cuban Constitu- 
tional convention, May 28, accepted the so-called 
“Platt amendment”; or, which amounts practically 
to the same thing, accepted the majority report of its 
committee on relations, which embodied the amend- 
ment, with explanatory clauses, suggested by the in- 
terview of the committee with President McKinley 
and Secretary Root. The closeness of this vote 
shows with how much difficulty the Cuban apprehen- 
sions of interference prejudicial to independence 
were removed. No practical course was open to the 
convention save to accept the Platt amendment, 
which embodied the deliberate policy of congress; 
but the changes made in it are of such a character as 
to make it impossible for the President to treat the 
action of the convention as satisfactory or conclusive. 

Politicians in middle life can hardly have for- 
gotten the queer complications which arose in New 
York twenty years ago, when Senators Conkling and 
Platt, being at odds with the President over a ques- 
tion of appointments, resigned their seats in the 
senate, and appealed to the state legislature to vin- 
dicate them by a re-election. The experiment was 
not a success, but it left animosities which were slow 
to heal. Now Senators Tillman and McLaurin of 
South Carolina, as the outgrowth of a personal and 
political quarrel, have taken the same course of re- 
signing their seats, and asking the legislature, or 
more properly the Democratic primaries, to decide 
between them. It remains to be seen whether this 
appeal, if the governor by accepting the resignations 
permits it to be made, will result more satisfactorily 
to the contestants than the earlier one; or whether 
the Democratic party will be resigned to both 
resignations. 

* 

The most encouraging news which has come from 
China for weeks is the announcement that the with- 
drawal of the German forces has actually begun. 
About 1,400 German marines left Pekin May 28, and 
it is expected that 5,000 will go within two weeks. 
This marks the end of the punitive expeditions, and 
opens the way to a resumption of administration by 
Chinese authorities. A trustworthy force of Chinese 
troops, under Hui Yu Fen, a well-known Chinese re- 
former, has started for Pekin to assist the authori- 
ties in maintaining order, and preparations are al- 
ready being made forthe return of the court. 
There may be troublesome details yet to settle re- 
garding the conditions of the payment of the in- 
demnities, but there is no reason to apprehend seri- 
ous difficulties. Apparently, there is to be an end 
of bloodshed, and a chance for China to rehabilitate 
herself. 

* 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, in session at 
Philadelphia, after an animated debate and appar- 
ently sharp divisions of opinion on the question of 
creed revision, finally voted unanimously to appoint 
a committee to prepare a brief and untechnical 
statement of faith. That the differences which had 
been developed should have so melted away as to ad- 
mit of such harmonious action seemed like magic; 
but it was brought about by the ingenious use of 
modifying clauses. The new statement is not to be 
a “substitute” for the Westminster confession, nor 
an “alternative” of it. Moreover, the committee is 
merely to report its work to the next general assem- 


bly. 


CHICAGU LETTER. 


It was the hope of the members of the State Teachers’ 
Association and of educators throughout the state in 
general, and of the friends of the Chicago school system 
in particular, that the forty-second general assembly of 
Illinois, which recently adjourned, would produce some 
much-needed school legislation. 

At the association meeting last December the members 
petitioned the legislature to grant an additional state 
tax, that would give an opportunity to the impoverished 
school districts to secure revenue which would permit 
of a longer school term than six months. Under exist- 
ing conditions, in some districts it is impossible to keep 
up a school for even this short time. The State Asso- 
ciation also favored the consolidation of country schools 
and the giving of an opportunity to such communities 
as desired so to do to transport the pupils, at public ex- 
pense, to centralized schools. For more than a year a 
committee of 100 citizens of Chicago, one-third of whom 
were school teachers, worked on the draft of a new 
school law for Chicago. Of course their findings did not 
please every one. They did not, it was generally 
thought, touch at all upon some of the really funda- 
mental propositions that needed quickening. There were 
many important provisions in the bill presented to the 
legislature, however, and these, at least, should have 
been incorporated in the school law. 

So much opposition was raised against the forenamed 
measures, however, that flot a vestige of them saw the 
light of day. The only legislation that was passed, and 
that received the approval of Governor Yates, was liter- 
ally sneaked through the legislature, passing both houses 
under cover of the storms raised over other non-related 
subjects. 

Probably the law of most general interest to the state 
that slipped through is the measure which will permit 
two or more school districts to unite for the support of 
a common high school. Of most importance to Chicago 
was the measure which allows the board of education to 
issue bonds to an amount not exceeding five per cent. of 
the assessed valuation for the erection of schoolhouses. 
If the board of education takes advantage of this law, it 
can secure funds with which to erect enough buildings to 
provide for children in half-day divisions and rented 
rooms. 

The other bills that passed were principally appropria- 
tions for existing state educational institutions. For the 
new normal school to be established at Macomb $230,000 
was appropriated. The State University was given 
$100,000 to replace a building of the department of me- 
chanics and industries that was destroyed by fire last 
winter. 

One peculiar bill requires the superintendent of each 
county to make a map of his sphere of jurisdiction on 
a scale of two inches to the mile, and to number the 
school districts consecutively. For Cook county this will 
require County Superintendent Bright to prepare a map 
five feet wide by six feet long. It is thought there is a 
map-purchasing darkey in this cord of wood. 

A single boon of all the requests made was granted the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. The state will bear 
the expense of printing the proceedings of its annual 
meeting. Heretofore, owing to a lack of funds, the pro- 
ceedings have either never been printed, or the job of 
getting out the book has been allotted to an enterprising 
advertising agent, who has made the records of the meet- 
ing a subordinate part of a collection of advertisements. 

Free text-books in the first four grades of the Chicago 
schools, as an introductory experiment for making the 
free text-book plan general throughout the system, is the 
principal and vital issue in the educational circles of Chi- 
cago. The latest move is a plan proposed by Trustee 
Rowland of the board of education to secure an expres- 
sion from the parents of the children in the schools as 
to whether or not they prefer a free text-book plan. 
Blanks are to be given the school children, and they will 
be requested to ask their parents to fill them out. The 
board of education, at its meeting Wednesday night, post- 
poned a decisive vote on the question. There was not 
the full membership of the board present, and the friends 
of the measure could not muster the necessary eleven 
votes to carry the plan. Sufficient votes to postpone 
action were secured, and, rather than have the plan de- 
feated for all time, the recourse of postponement was 
taken. 

Chicago teachers are too modest to grow vain over 
reading the press despatches containing an account of a 
report of the visit of Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb of 
Lowell, Mass., to the schools of Chicago. They have 
never denied that the East could learn a great many 
things from a visit to the Chicago schools, only they are 
not given to boasting, and hence have been awaiting the 


pronouncement of an Eastern man who has taken an op- 
portunity of spending some time in the Chicago schools. 
The New England man is reported to have said, as a 
result of personal inspection, that the Chicago public 
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party for national supremacy, had various vicissi- 
tudes and changes of name and purpose, but always 
retained the same great principle that the welfare of 
the states lay in national supremacy. 

4. Between 1789 and 1860 the character of popu- 
lation changed greatly in the North, far more so than 
in the South. ‘These new citizens, emigrants from 
Europe, cared little for the state. They came to the 
United States, the Mecca for seekers of freedom, and 
to them the state was similar to the petty province 
in their own land. Revolution abroad and the prom- 
ise of liberty drew them here, but to them the old 
issues of the confederation and early constitutional 
period were as naught. A new life had been grafted 
on to the old, and the new was for the union with 
much less of state loyalty. 

5. After the period of Revolution was over in the 
world a new civilization had sprung up, with new 
purposes and ideals. ‘The North had kept pace with 
this new era, the South, retarded by slavery, had 
not; yet they had many points of union, many com- 
mon interests, especially in commerce and politics. 
The great Democratic party held them together. 
The split in that party made possible the election of 
Lincoln, and the South, prompt to assert her old 
claim of state supremacy, attempted to withdraw 
from a union she had voluntarily entered upon. 

No war for the freeing of slaves would have been 
possible at this time either in ’60, 61, or ’62. Men 
who were indifferent to injustice to the slave, men 
who agreed that they had a constitutional right to 
hold slaves, men whose politics bade non-interfer- 
ence, once united in the war, rapidly became Aboli- 
tionists as the war progressed. In 1860 the Aboli- 
tionists were in a decided minority still. Those who 
give slavery as the cause of the war apparently for- 
get some of these facts, and also the fact that a large 
majority of men who fought in the Confederate 
army were not slave owners. (By some it is even as- 
serted that five-sixths of them were not.) A large 
proportion of men from the North joined to save the 
Union, and quite as large a proportion of the Con- 
federate army joined to fight for their idea of con- 
stitutional union. 

Discussion and understanding of these facts are 
necessary before the class is ready to proceed to the 
more direct study of the war itself. Good teachers 
have various ways of studying, choosing, and elimi- 
nating details according to taste, knowledge, or life 
experience. Exact, minute plan is not the purpose 
of this paper, but after the first study is completed, 
a review is necessary to fix a few simple outlines of 
campaigns. It is well, also, to study thoroughly one 

great battle or campaign. 

During the period of compromises the national 
principle had been growing at the North far more 
than the South had realized. When the seven 
Southern states determined to secede, therefore, they 
counted on all the strong Democratic states which 
were also slave states to join them; it seemed prob- 
able, also, that a divided party spirit at the North 
would insure them peaceable secession. Mindful of 
old congressional controversies and assertions (Web- 
ster had years before declared that no such thing as 
peaceable secession would be permitted), they pre- 
pared for war. They did not intend to be coerced by 
a show of force, either, as in Jackson’s time. Dela- 
ware was the only.slave state which declared out and 
out for the Union, but Virginia was slow to join 
them; the patience and tact of Lincoln secured Ken- 
tucky finally, and’ Missouri, Maryland, and portions 
of West Virginia were compelled by military prompt- 
ness to remain nominally in the Union. There is 
little doubt that a vote of the people of Virginia 
would have been against secession, but the lot once 
cast for them by their leaders, the old loyalty to 
state, to neighbor, and friend held Virginia firmly 
to a losing cause, a cause she well knew from the 
first must require terrible sacrifice and struggles 
within her borders. 

suchanan’s weakness and inertia have been 
greatly condemned, but the whdle North was equally 
slothful in realizing the trend of events in the South. 
As a nation we have been proverbially slow in rous- 
ng to correct abuses; we get the credit for being 
good-natured over them, but probably the fact is 


that we are a busy and cheerful people, wisely con- 
tented to wait the surer overcoming by gradual 
growth, by pushing forward. And so the North 
waited, the South acted. Government property was 
seized, the Star of the West was fired upon. War 
was actually begun before Lincoln was inaugurated 
and started on the difficult work of saving the ship 
of state so proudly launched eighty-one years before. 
His promptness and skill saved the border states. 
Scott, the veteran army commander and a Virginian, 
felt equally sure Virginia could be saved to the 
Union, but he was mistaken; she joined the Con- 
federacy. From the beginning the South fought a 
losing game; the odds were too strongly against her, 
though she fought long and valiantly. 

Early Plans. Naturally her hope at first was to 
force her borders as far north as possible, getting 
within them rich corn and grain-producing states. 
In the far South King Cotton ruled, and little food 
was raised in his domains. Had she secured Mary- 
land with the Potomac for boundary, all Virginia 
and Kentucky with the Ohio for boundary, and Mis- 
souri with her great river, her position would have 
been much stronger than it ever was permitted to 
become. But that strong position she was not 
destined to have, and she proceeded to erect forts in 
Kentucky where her boundary was weakest and 
threatened with invasion and disruption. 

Weakness of South. On account of this poorly- 
protected border and her great sea coast, she lay open 
to attack on all sides; furthermore, she lacked not 
only ammunition, but factories and machinery for 
producing it. Worst of all was the impossibility 
of.obtaining food supplies, which she had formerly 
bought in large quantities from the North. She had 
almost no navy, and the blockade effectually pre- 
vented her sending out her cotton and bringing in 
the much desired ammunition and supplies. 

Her Strength. On the other hand, her men were 
an agricultural people, used to open air life and ex- 
ercise, military in taste, also, and used to weapons 
far more than her opponents. She had the best offi- 
cers, too, men educated in West Point and experi- 
enced in the army. Her population was but nine 
million, four of them slaves, against twenty-three 
million at the North. Six hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men went into that army, two hundred 
thousand of whom died, while many more were 
maimed or physically weakened. Surely, if their 
brave opponents could admire their valor and call 
them brothers at the close of the war, our children 
may also be taught to admire their bravery and 
their enduring pluck and determination against in- 
surmountable odds. Each side began war with that 
peculiar contempt for the other born of ignorance; 
they laid down their weapons with mutual respect. 
Let no teacher help to perpetuate any feelings but 
those born of love and pity. 

The North was keen to appreciate the weakness of 
the South and attack her on her most vulnerable 
points, but she under-estimated her enemy’s prow- 
ess and her own weakness. The first battle of Bull 
Run was entered upon almost gaily by the North, 
but with grim determination by the South, and far 
better management. The result was not only de- 
feat, but an utter rout. There is no need to go into 
details of the battle, so forced against the better 
judgment of the President by zealous, but ignorant, 
public opinion. The war was on; henceforth there 
are three great purposes for the North to accomplish 
when she shall have trained and disciplined her sol- 
diers for work. First: To attack and take Rich- 
mond, the Confederate capital, located so near Wash- 
ington as to make the protection of that city a prime 
object and one which required many troops. Sec- 
ond: ‘To open up the Mississippi and invade the 
country from the west, for she well knew the South 
could not furnish soldiers to hold that weak western 
line. Third: For her navy she had the duty of 
blockading the ports and assisting the army where- 
ever their work should permit. It did not look like 
a huge task to a great and wealthy country, but four 
years of mighty struggle in one of the most dreadful 
wars ever fought lay before the nation. The facts 
most necessary to retain clearly in mind are:— 

The series of movements and campaigns under- 
taken to capture Richmond. 


Lee’s two invasions of the North. 

The campaigns for opening the Mississippi river. 

The work of the navy. 

The transfer of the seat of action to Chattanooga 
and vicinity after Vicksburg was taken. 

The closfmg conflicts under Thomas, Sherman, 
Grant. 

For these a fuller outline will be given. It is a 
matter of taste how completely and minutely cam- 
paigns are to be studied. After all, it is the study of 
men we want to impress upon the children’s minds; 
military manoeuvres should be secondary. It 
seems necessary to have some general plan outlined 
in the mind, and not a jumble of dates and battles, 
with a grand finale of the American eagle flapping 
his wings, to the great pride and exultation of the 
children. Iam afraid that was largely my own early 
impression of the Civil war, dispelled only by travel 
in the South, by meeting and conversing with her 
people, and by intelligent reading and study long 
afterward, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOG OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Miller, Joaquin. 

A New Wonder of the World. Overland Magazine, vol, 

37, No. 3, pp.786-90. San Francisco, March, 1901. 

Interesting tradition of the Colorado canyon (786). 
Length, breadth; national reserve; color display; mag- 
nificence of thunder storms in the canyon; circular rain- 
bow; deep red color of rocks; scarcity of water on the 
plateau (787). Tradition tells that Colorado river was 
once an underground stream. Argument in favor of tra- 
dition. Cause (788). Symmetry of canyon as regards 
color (789). Great heat at bottom of canyon; warm 
water; absence of life; flora of plateau (790). 

A very interesting and good description for any one 
teaching the Colorado canyon. 

Good pictures. 


Dreiser, Theodore. 
The Story of the States—lIllinois. Pearson’s Magazine, 
Vol. 11, No. 64, pp. 518-44. New York, April, 1901. 
A profusely illustrated account of Illinois, having more 
than fifty useful pictures, several full-page ones. Useful 
in depicting a city of rapid growth, 
Marquette and Joliet and Indians (513). La Salle 
(514-15). George Rogers Clark (516). Fort Dearborn 
(517). Stained Rock (518). Wolfe’s Point (519). ‘he 
early population make a plea for waterway from lake to 
Mississippi river, and discovery of lead at Galena (525). 
Black Hawk War (528). Lovejoy, the abolitionist (533). 
Lincoln and-Grant (536-38). Chicago’s growth (539-40). 
Bird’s-eye view of history (543). List of prominent peo- 
ple (544). Pictures of Marquette and Joliet (514-15). La 
Salle (516). Stained Rock (518). Black Hawk ana Chi- 
cago Wars (522). Scenes of Lincoln’s life (523-24-25), 
Grant (526-27). Typical farm (529). Before and after 
fire (530-31). Stock yard (537). Drainage canal (538). 
Chicago. 


Fyfe, Herbert C. 
Hunting in the Deep Seas—The Prince of Monaco as an 
Oceanographer, Pearson’s Magazine, Vol. 11, No. 44, 
pp. 451-57. New York, April, 1901. 

A well-illustrated and readable account of marine life, 
and cther facts about the ocean by an enthusiastic in- 
vestigator—would be read with interest by children of 
upper grades. 

The prince, and how he found out certain facts about 
the Gulf stream (451-52). The depth and pressure at dif- 
ferent depths (453). Hunting with a trawl, with illus- 
trations of what was brought up (454-57). 

Atlantic ocean. Marine animals. 


Rene, Bache. 

The Work of the United States Fish Commission. 
Pearson’s Magazine, Vol. 11, No. 64, pp. 457-60. New 
York, April, 1901. 

A popular description of some of the work done by the 

“Albatross.” 

Equipments for the service (457). Methods of collect- 
ing and preserving specimens found (458-59). Descrip- 
tion of Argonaut and Nautilus (459). How they measure 
the light at various depths in the ocean (460). 


Oxley, J. Macdonald. 
Ottawa, the Capital of Canada. 
181. April, 1901. 

History, growth, and description of city of Ottawa. 
Rideau canal, use and description of,—result of building. 
Reason of appointing Ottawa as the capital city. Par- 
liament buildings described. Parliament,—time of meet- 
ing, number of members in each house, etc. Lumber 
mills and industries of Ottawa. 

Canadian parliament. Lumber mills of Ottawa. 
illustrations. 


Merriam, John C. 
The John Day Fossils. Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
Vol. 102, No. 610, pp. 581-90. New York, March, 1901, 
An interesting account of fossils found in the bad lands 
of Oregon, and of some of the changes that oceurred in 
the physical geography of the country while these ani- 
mals inhabited it. Writer carefully points out causes 
which are responsible for observed consequences, 
Influence of river erosion in exposing successive for- 
mations (582). Igneus activity (583). Amount of work 
Effect of weather- 


New England. Page 


Good 


done, some indication of time (584). 
ing in uncovering fossils (586). 
Oregon, 


Fossils. United States. 
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UNIQUE BOOK 
The Holton Primer 


By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Salt Lake City. 


Ready in May ° 


It is a primer from first to last. 

Each lesson is full of life. 

It has a small and natural vocabulary. 

Each lesson is short and a logical whole. 

There are several lessons upon a subject. 

There are many action lessons. 

It is illustrated in color and finest half-tone. 

The pictures illustrate the text. (It is not 
a book of mechanical stories written 
about pictures.) 


Lights to Literature Readers 


BOOK VII. BOOK VIII, 


Edited by C. W. FRENCH, 
Principal of the Hyde Park Ligh School, 


and J. E. ADAMS, 
Principal of The Goudy School, Chicago. 


THE PLAN OF THE BOOKS 
Complete literary masterpieces. 
Exact words of the authors. 
Carefully annotated. 
Portraits and biographical sketches. 


Each 272 pages, and 50 cents in price 
WHY NOT EXAMINE THEM? 


OUR MAPS 
Tell the Truth 


yy ees the great nations have been 
busy the past year revising with 
their armies the Map of the World, we 
have been carefully going over our large 
list of school maps and globes, making the 
changes necessary. to have them tell the 
exact truth. For nearly half a century our 
imprint on school maps and globes has 
been a guarantee that they were scientifi- 
cally accurate and down-to-date. This 
guarantee ts still good. ‘We shall be glad 
to quote you introductory prices on our 
new maps and new editions. 


EVERYTHING THAT’S A MAP 
WALL MAPS 


New Outline Series 

New Physical Series Kiepert’s Physical Series 

Globe Series Kiepert’s Classical Series 
Spruner-Bretschneider Historical Series 


GLOBES 


Terrestrial Globes 
Celestial Globes 
Slated Globes 
Relief Globes 


Columb‘a Series 


ATLASES 


Indexed Atlas of the World 

New Universal Atias of the World 
New Imperial Atlas of the World 
Bible Atlas 


O er new editions iuclute the 1900 Census reports, 


Chicago 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers 


New York 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

GREEK SCULPTURE. Riverside Art Serie’. Sixteen 
Pictures of Greek Marbles. Introduction and Inter- 
pretation. By Estelle M. Hurll. Full-page illustra- 
tions. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. .00 
pp. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

This is the seventh in the most important series of in- 
expensive art text-books for high schools and academies 
that has yet been published. The other numbers are: 
1, Raphael; 2, Rembrandt; 3, Michelangelo; 4, Jean 
Francois Millet; 5, Sir Joshua Reynolds; 6, Murillo; 8, 
Titian. This is but the beginning of a great movement, 
second only to the renowned Riverside Literature Series, 
They appear quarterly, one in October, December, b'eb- 
ruary, and April, and their publication will be kept up 
so long as masterpieces of art remain for study. As 
supplementary reading Miss Hurll’s series is second only 
to a collection of masterpieces in literature. These in- 
expensive books are also delightful guides in the study 
of art in museums, and they are certainly invaluable as 
text-books for class or individual study. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF LORD 
BYRON. By Frederic Ives Carpenter, Ph.D. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 412 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Such poems have been selected for this volume as shall 
give a clear idea of Byron, the man and the poet. In the 
introduction the author presents a comprehensive, criti- 
cal essay upon this poet, who affords ample psychological 
study. Deformity led to sensitiveness, and this, in turn, 
to “vices of temperament.” Pride, love of solitude, mis- 
anthropy are read in his poems. Byron, influenced by 
enthusiastic liberalism, was yet very satirical toward the 
corruptness of his day. Further, the essay enlarges upon 
his literary relations, and proves his originality, but ap- 
parent carelessness of form. 

Parts of his ionger poems are here given, such as 
“Childe Harold,” with its descriptions so animated with 


human emotion; “Manfred,” a dramatic poem; 
“Mazeppa”; “Don Juan”; “Cain”; and some ot his 
lyrics. Full explanatory notes make the book a pleasing 


and complete study of the poet Byron. 

SCHOOL GYMNASTICS WITH LIGHT APPARATUS. 
By Jessie H. Bancroft. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
506 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Miss Bancroft has previously prepared a book upon 
freehand gymnastics in connection with her work in tne 
Brooklyn schools. This met with great success, and war- 
rants a hearty reception for the present volume, suited 
to accompany the former treatise, and setting forth her 
excellent ideas in physical education. Explanatory 
notes diseuss the time, place, leading effect of physical 
exereise, and also such terms as constantly recur 
throughout the book in connection with work suggested. 
Eight grades of work are arranged in eighteen lessons 


each, this extending over one-half the year, and allowing 

for frequent reviews at examination season, and for 

interchange between kinds of work. Exercises are tabu- 
lated for the use of dumbbells, wands, Indian clubs, bar- 
bells, iron hoops varying in size and weight, according 
to the age and physical ability of the boy or girl in- 
structed. Each program is given in full, and is followed 
by explicit directions as to the positions mentioned. 

Not only is this an excellent guide for the physical di- 
rector or teacher in the school, but also a comprehensive 
code to follow in daily home gymnastics. 

SOME ILL-USED WORDS. By Alfred Ayers. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 242 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Alfred Ayers has placed writers and speakers in his 

debt more than has any other man in his line. This is 

the sixth handy little volume that he has issued for the 
use and guidance of writers and speakers. No two of 
these books are at all alike, and yet each is invaluable 
to one who thinks it worth his while to write with care. 

The most important chapter of the book deals with the 

auxiliaries, which, Mr.Ayers says, are more frequently 

used incorrectly than correctly. In every respect the 
book is a good companion on the desk. 


AND PRINCIPLES OF WRITTEN COM- 
Boston: Kmer- 


RHETORIC 
POSITION. By John W. Dickinson. 
son College of Oratory. Cloth. 150 pp. 
This book is Hon. John W. Dickinson’s legacy to the 

schools of the state he loved and to which he gave the 

best of his life. Mr. Dickinson was a clear, close, logical 
thinker, and this was not due primarily to his genius for 
logic so much as to his mastery of it. This text-book on 

‘Rhetoric and the Principles of Written Composition” is 

the embodiment of all that was best in his thought and 

purpose. 

Never did a book sound more like a man than this 
sounds like Mr. Dickinson. Each sentence has the same 
stable dignity that always characterized the public speak- 
ing of the long-time secretary of the Massachusetts 
board of education. Entirely aside from the personality 
and logic of the book, it is an admirable treatise on 
rhetoric. The careful reading of this book will make one 
a better thinker and a much better writer. lt must be 
read with care, for it is in no sense captivating to the 
casual reader. 

MAGAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDiSON. MACAULAY’S 
ESSAY ON MILTON. MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. 
By Albert Perry Walker, M. A. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Price, 25 cents each. 

The appearance of these little volumes commends 
them, as they are well illustrated, attractively and artis- 
tically bound, and especially adapted to the somewhat 
hard usage of the schoolroom. The purpose of these 
English Classics is threefold: First, to give the authentic 
and complete text of the works of great literature; sec- 


ond, to make the historical setting, the environment of 
the author, and the tendencies of the age in which he 
lived comprehensible and realistic; third, to-explain and 
interpret the text to help the student, rather than in the 
light of the author’s learning. Each volume is intro-+ 
duced by a biographical sketch of the author. 

“Essay on Addison” contains, also, a bit about 
Macaulay’s literary ideals as deduced from his writings, 
and a concise statement of the historical events from the 
reign of the Stuarts, also a chronological table of such 
events as are mentioned in the essay. ‘Essay on Milton” 
is on much the same plan, having, in addition, sugges- 
tions as to the proper study of the essay. Introducing 
“Milton’s Minor Poems” is a sketch of seventeenth cen- 
tury ideas regarding physical science, astronomy, myth- 
ology, superstitions, cosmography, all of which elucidate 
the poems of Milton. Each selection is preceded by an 
outline of the subject. 

Handy, self-explanatory, and complete, these books 
will be a delight to the student. 

A READING BOOK IN IRISH HISTORY. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Dr. Joyce has made a fascinating book for children out 
of the beginnings of the history ot Ireland. He has 
chosen for child readers the child stories of its history, 
and nd country has more charming tales of fairy, myth, 
and chivalry than Ireland, Dr. Joyce has done a notable 
work in bringing the beautiful romance and poetry of 
Ireland into literature, and his little reading book for 
children has the same exquisite feeling for the beauty 
and delicacy and sweetness of the folk-lore of the Green 
Island. 

HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 
BALZAC’S CINQ SCENES DE LA COMEDIE HU- 
MAINE. Edited by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. 

LE TOUR DE FRANCE. Par Deux Enfants. Edited 

by C. Fontaine. 

Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series is a continuous 
stream of good things for high school and academy se- 
lection. “‘La Comedie Humaine’ naturally commends 
itself to the older classes, while “La Tour de France” 
appeals to younger pupils. The school officials of Paris 
have put “La Tour de France” into their public schools, 
and it was recommended by our own national “Commit- 
tee of Twelve.” It has map and itinerary. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 

JOHN. By Edwin W. Rice, D. D. Philadelphia: The 

Union Press. 335 pp. 

This is an enlarged edition of a similar work by Dr. 
Rice that appeared ten years ago. All the researches and 
discoveries within that time are cited as confirming the 
statements herein made. This Gospel, which treats the 
deep, mysterious, and Messianic truths of the Christ, has 
long been the subject of speculation and discussion as 
to its author, date, and historical setting. All such 
doubts are answered by Dr. Rice in the introduction to 
this volume. In the commentary proper the text of 
authorized and revised versions is given, with exhaus- 
tive notes upon it, each event being outlined and sum- 
marized before being explained. There are many cita- 
tions from the original Greek to elucidate difficult pas- 
sages,. Following each section is a list of suggestive ap- 
plications of the truths set forth in the text. A good 
index, splendid full-page pictures and maps make this a 
useful and explicit commentary. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMBS. (Mother Goose’s 
Melodies.) Newly Arranged by Charles Welsh. Illus- 
trated. Parts I. and II. Heath’s Home and School 
Classics. 170 Illustrations. By Clara #&. Atwood. 
Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 10 cents each. 

This is the best inexpensive edition of Mother Goose’s 
Melodies that has ever appeared, ‘he price is the low- 
est, the illustrations are the best, the collection is the 
most complete, the index is admirable. Now let every 
little boy and girl in the lower grades revel in these 
classic treasures. The service rendered the schools by 
Mr. Welsh and the publishers will never be fully ex- 
pressed, but that does not matter, provided all the little 
people in the American school can read these matchless 
jingles. 

HEALTH AND A DAY. By Dr. L. G. James, M. A. 
Boston: James H. West Company. Price, $1.00. 

In the author’s “Foreword,” he states that this book 
“aims at a sane and rational treatment of the problem 
of health and the conditions of a normal and useful life.” 
A glance at the titles of several chapters indicates the 
scope of the writer’s thoughts and ideas: “The Unity of 
Life’: “Cleanliness and Godliness”; “Education and 
Health”; “The Ministry of Pain’; “Art and Life.” 
These chapters, with many more of similar trend, pre- 
sent a philosophy based upon the broad idea that life is 
really worth the living, especially if ordered upon the 
lines of common sense, combined with high ideals. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“rhe Autocrats.”” By Charles K. Lush. Price, $1.50. 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
“Up to-Date Record Books.”’ (1, 2, 3.) Philadelphia: American 


8S. 8. Union. 
By Winston Churchill, Price, $1 50. “Flowers 


“The Crisis.” - 
and Ferns in Their Haunts.””’ By Mabel Osgood Wright. Price, 
By Gilbert Whte. 


$2.50 ——The Natural History of Selborne.” 
Price, 50 cents.——The Confessions of an QOvium-Eater. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Price, $1.50. New Yotk: The Macmillan Com 


yany. 
' “Liberty Documents.” Selected and Prepared by Mabel Hill. 


New York: 


Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
‘Co, 


“Sudermann’s Johannes.” Edited by F. G. G. Schmidt.—*“Gil 
Blas de Santillana.” Edited by J. Geddes and F. M. Josselyn, Jr, 
Price, $1 00.—*“The Life of the Bean.” By Mary E. Laing. —Bos- 


ton: D.C, Heath & Co. 
‘‘Labiche’s La Grammaire and Le Baron De Fourchevif.” Edited 
by H.S. Piatt. Boston. Ginn & Co, pes 
“A History of the American People’: By. Fiancis Newton Thorpe. 


Price, $1.50, Chicago: A. ©, McClurg & Co. : f . 
“J. J Rousseau et Il’Education de la Nature.” Par Gabriel Com- 
payre. Paris: Libraire Paul Delaplane. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’S”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 24-28: National Association of Elo- 
cutionists, Buffalo. 

June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 26-28: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Du Quoin. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 5—6 : New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

August 12-23: New Hampshire Summer 
Institute, Plymouth. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


NORTH BERWICK. A very success- 
ful institute was held on May 28 at Com- 
mercial hall. The teachers of Berwick, 
South Berwick, North Berwick, Sanford, 
Springvale, Wells, Lyman, and Kenne- 
bunk were represented. Two sessions, 
morning and afternoon, were held. In 
the afternoon about 100 teachers and 
school officers were present, besides the 
general public. The institute was under 
the management of Superintendent W. E. 
Lightle of North Berwick. The following 
papers were read: “Ways and Means,” J. 
C. Parlin, North Berwick; “Our High 
Schools,” J. W. Stone, North Berwick; 
“Language Teaching,” Miss Mary Muzzey, 
South Berwick; “Ethics of Teaching,” 
Miss Simpson, Berwick; “Primary 
Work,” Miss Ella Greenleaf, North Ber- 
wick; ‘Teachers’ Ideals,” Principal Free- 
man, Kennebunk high school; ‘Music in 
the Common Schools,” Principal Haynes, 
Berwick high school. The chief work of 
the afternoon was an address by State 
Superintendent W. W. Stetson. The 
teachers enjoyed an _ instructive and 
highly interesting address, which will be 
long remembered. Music for the occasion 
was furnished by the Berwick high schooj 
orchestra. 

KENT’S HILL. For some time past 
interest has been quietly working up in 
an important new departure in connection 
with the seminary at Kent’s Hill, and the 
project has met with such encouragement 
from all parties approached as to con- 
vince the promoters of it that the idea 
can be brought to a highly gratifying 
materialization. The establishment of a 
woman’s college is the proposition under 
consideration, and so promising is the 
outlook that a program is about completed 
for formally bringing the project before 
the alumni and friends of Kent’s Hill 
Seminary. Material aid has already been 


assured, and once the matter is generally 
known, it is felt that sufficient support 
will be speedily forthcoming. 

Dr. A. W. Nash, superintendent of 
schools in Jefferson, has resigned, and L, 
F. Cudworth has accepted the office. 

The joint school committee of the towns 

of Vinalhaven, Deer Isle, and Stonington 
have re-elected Tyler M. Coombs of Vinal- 
haven superintendent for the current 
school year. Dr. E. H. Lyford of Vinal- 
haven was chosen chairman, and Fred A. 
Torrey of Stonington secretary of the 
board. At the request of the authori.vues 
f Isle au Haut, that town was admitted 
to the union, and Mr. Coombs will have 
charge of the schools there. The salary 
of superintendent was fixed at $1,250. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


FRANKLIN. A_ teachers’ institute, 
under the direction of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, and in con- 
nection with the Winnipesaukee Teach- 
ers’ Association, was held at the high 
school building Friday, May 24. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Morning—Opening 
exercises; music, pupils of the Franklin 
schools; “The Place of History in the 
School Curriculum,” Principal H. K. 
Whittaker, high school, Brattleborough, 
Vt.; “Temperament,” Principal J. E. 
Klock, state normal school; association 
paper and business. Afternoon—‘The 
Value of History,’ Hon. Charles R. Cor- 
ning, president Concord board of educa- 
tion; “History in the Grammar School,” 
Superintendent Clarence Brodeur, 
Chicopee, Mass.; ‘‘Nature Study,” Miss 
Sarah E. Brassill, supervisor of science, 
Cambridge, Mass.; “The Schools of the 
Twentieth Century,” Superintendent 
George I. Aldrich, Brookline, Mass. 

PLYMOUTH. ‘The summer institute, 
under the auspices of the state depart- 
ment of education, will be held August 
12-23. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The exhibit which will be 
made at the jubilee Y. M. C. A. conven- 
tion in Boston June 11 to 16 with refer- 
ence to the educational work is now in 
course of preparation in New York by 
George B. Hodge. It will be an instruc- 
tive and artistic exhibit. 


EASTHAMPTON. George P. Hurd of 
New Haven, Conn., has accepted the posi- 
tion of master of Payson hall, Williston 
Seminary. He will begin his duties at the 
fall term. William E. Hilliard has 
been appointed instructor in Latin in 
Williston Seminary for the coming year. 
He was graduated with honors from the 
academic department in Yale in the class 
of 99. He has since been teaching at 
Brookfield, Ct., and at Englewood, N. J., 
where he is now. 

CUSHING ACADEMY. A new athletic 
field of five acres has been presented to 
the Cushing Academy at Ashburnham, 
through the influence of the president of 
the board of trustees, Melvin O. Adams of 
Boston, a native of Ashburnham, and at 
one time a schoolmaster in Fitchburg. 
He is one of the ablest lawyers of Massa- 
chusetts, and a man of commanding in- 
fluence in financial and political circles; 
nevertheless, he gives much time to the 
affairs of Cushing Academy. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN.— Franklin 8S. Hoyt, 
principal of the Winchester school dis- 
trict, has resigned to become assistant 
superintendent of the schools at Indian- 
apolis, and will be succeeded by Junius C. 
Knowlton of Tewksbury, Mass.——George 
L. Fox, rector of Hopkins grammar 
school, has resigned, and his successor is 
Charles H. Welles, Yale, ’95. Mr. Fox has 
been the head of the school for sixteen 
years, naving first assumed control in 
1885. He was a member of the graduating 
class of Yale College in 1874. 

SOUTH NORWALK. The Schoolmas- 
ters’ Round Table of Western Connecticut 
met in the Franklin school May 18. The 
matters for discussion were: 1. The reso- 


“Played 


Is one of the curious expressions used 
for worked out. Many a woman drops 
into a chair, in utter weariness “all 
played out,” and wonders 
why she feels so weak. She 
has not yet realized that 
the general health is so 
intimately related to the 
local health of the 
womanly organism, 
that weakness must 
follow womanly dis- 
eases. 
Restoration 
of the general 
health invari- 
ably follows 
the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Pre- 
regulates the periods, dries weakening 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion, and cures female weakness. It 
tranquilizes the nerves, encourages the 
appetite and induces refreshing sleep. | 

There is no substitute for “ Favorite 
Prescription,” for there is nothing “just 
as good ” for womanly ills. 

“I wish to advise the suffering women of this 
‘great land, of the good I have received from Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,’ ” writes Mrs. Mary Shappell, of 
Columbus Grove, Putnam Co., Ohio. ”For four 
years I had been a sufferer from female troubles, 
and at times was unable to do even the house- 
work for three in the family. I had such pains 
that I suffered almost death dozens of times, but 
after taking five bottles of your medicines I can 
truthfully say that my health was greatly im- 
proved. I havea good appetite and am gaining 
in flesh right along. his spring is the first 
time in five years that I have done my house 
cleaning all by myself and without the least 
fatigue whatever. I hope all suffering women 
may find relief as I have done. 

“My gain in weight has been just ten pounds, 
and Iam still gaining.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, 1008 large pages, gl covers, 
is sent free on receipt of 21 one-cent 
stamps to pay expense of mailing ov/y, 
or for cloth-bound book, send 31 stamps, 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


lution adopted at the meeting of the Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, May 5, 
1301—‘That it is the sense of this asso- 
ciation that legislation be enacted, per- 
mitting the boards of school visitors, 
voards of educatjon, or school commit.ces 
of the towns and cities of this state to 
grant leave of absence on half pay for 
every seventh year of continuous service 
to teachers, both regular and _ special, 
principals, supervising principals, and 
superintendents.” 2. Music in the Public 
Schools. (a) Should there be examina- 
tions with grading of music? (b) What 
credit should be given for marks in music 
in making promotions? (c) Can all 
pupils learn to sing? (d) What is to be 
done with the boy who can sing, but will 
not? (e) Can chorus singing be made to 
appeal to pupils who have lost their in- 
terest in the study of music? What can 
be done in the way of affording to pupils 
opportunities to hear good music? 

PORTLAND. M. W. Griffin, who has 
been principal of the high school for the 
past twelve years, has handed in his res- 
ignation, which will take effect at the end 
of the school year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. The annual report of 
the finance committee was made to the 
school board on May 29, and shows the 
board to be in good shape financially. 
The expenditures for the past year have 
been: Teachers’ salaries, $105,500; jani- 
tors, $13,000; buildings and furniture, 
$6,000; supplies and fuel, $12,000; free 
text-books, $5,000; printing, $1,000; paint- 
ing and steam heating, $2,000; interest on 
debt, $18,000; sinking fund, $16,878; state 


including the Senate and the House of Kepresentatives’ 


(one each fluid, crimson, mucilage), 


Also Toronto, Canada, and 


DO YOU KNOW t's Government 


$1.00 to our nearest branch office, in N. Y. City, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ul, or Buffalo, N. ¥., we will deliver to any local Ex- 
press Co. 1 Paul's No. 6 ex. set, containing enameled tray and three automatic Paul’s Safety Filled In 


SAFETY BOTTLE AND INK CO., 270 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


f you send 


“PAST: 


ik Wells 


Birmingham, England, 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 
anything you can lay yuur 
hands on, when you can 
have one of these beauti- | 
ful little instruments put 
right into your hands by The “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only 
Eyeglass Cleaner. 


25 CTS., stamp or cur- 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sampleand terms, 25 cts. 


J. J. YOUNGJOHN, M’f'r. 293 Congress St., Boston, 


tax, $1,782; real estate, $3,000; superin- 
tendent’s salary, $2,000; office salaries, 
$2,650; contingent expenses, $3,273.21; 
total, $192,083.21. The school tax rate 
was fixed at six mills, on a valuation of 
$26,000,000. The state apportionment will 
be about $37,000, giving a grand total of 
$193,000. 

PHILADELPHIA, Despite the fact 
that the appropriation for the two special 
schools is exhausted, the teachers who 
conduct them have asked for and obtained 
leave from the committee on compulsory 
education to continue their work, an ex- 
ample of a very high sense of duty. It 
is recognized by all students of the tru- 
ancy problem that the work of the attend- 
ance officers, hampered though it has 
been by our defective compulsory educa- 
tion law, has, through these schools, been 
productive of great good. Every effort is 
being made to have the councils make 
such an appropriation as will enable the 
schools to reopen in September. Unfortu- 
nately, the councils do not seem to under- 
stand the overwhelming necessity that 
exists for the continuance of the special 
schools.——-A_ flag, purchased by the 
pupils, was raised over the John Stock- 
dale school, Thirteenth and Washington 
avenues, on Memorial Day, by Susie 
Waters, one of the kindergarten pupils of 
the school.——Betsey Ross was not for- 
gotten on Memorial Day, her grave in 
Mt. Moriah cemetery and her pew in Old 
Christ church being decorated with flazs 
and flowers. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


ALEDO. Superintendent J. W. Collins, 
who has done much toward giving the 
‘chools of this county seat high repute, 
has resigned, to accept the Western 
agency of Powers & Lyon, publishers of 
commercial school text-books, taking the 
place occupied the past year by Superin- 
tendent Miner of Viola, Ill., who takes the 
Eastern field. Superintendent Burns of 
Monmouth, Ill, sueceeds Mr. Collins. 
These three men have been very active in 
educational progress hereabouts. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


The graduating class at Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute this year 
numbered eighty-seven; four of these 
were from the Bible training school, 
forty-one from the industrial department, 
and forty-two from the academic depart- 
ment. The sermon to the graduating 
class was preached on Sunday, May 26, by 
Rev. W. W. Landrum, D. D., of the First 
Baptist church of Atlanta. This was the 
first time that this sermon has been 
preached by a Southern white man. The 
speaking for the Trinity prizes, estab- 
lished several years ago by Dr. E. Win- 
chester Donald of Trinity church, Boston, 
came on Tuesday evening. The first 
prize was taken by T. B. Neely of New- 
berry, S. C. Principal Booker T. Wash- 
ington, in his Sunday evening talk to the 
graduating class, said: ‘“‘Don’t go home 
and feel that you are better than the 
other folks in the neighborhood because 
you have been away to school. It would 
be better for you not to have had any 
education at all than to go home and be 
ashamed of your parents, and not want to 
help them. Go home and lead a simple 
life. Don’t be ashamed to go to church 
and Sunday school, the Y. M. C. A. and C. 
E. Society. Show that education has 
deepened your interest in these things.” 
The regular graduating exercises were 
held on Thursday, May 30. The subject 
of the salutatory was “The Possibilities 
of a Southern Farm,” by F. H. Cardoza of 
Orangeburg, S. C. This has been the 
most prosperous year that the school has 
known. The new stock barn given by 
Morris K. Jesup of New York is nearly 
completed, and the walls of the library 
given by Mr. Carnegie are about half up. 
Both buildings are being erected by the 
students as a part of their industrial edu- 
cation. 


A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale, 
Address E. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont, 
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Deatu or Principat Grirvin—RECEPTION TO 
Presipent O'Brren—ANotTHER SALARY 
SnaG APPROPRIATIONS FOR TUE CoRPo- 
RATE SCHOOLS. 


Another well-known and _ well-beloved 
principal has passed away. Miss Felicia 
A. Griffin was stricken with pneumonia 
whilst in the performance of her du‘ies as 
principal of public school 157, was re- 
moved to her home, and there died, after 
a short illness, on May 27, in the fifty- 


fifth year of her age. Miss Griffin was of 
a sunny temperament, quiet, and in- 
tensely earnest in her work; and as a 
teacher in old 47 she endeared herself to 
all with whom she came in contact, add- 
ing to the already high reputation of the 
school, and making a deservedly high one 
for herself. In after years she became 
the principal of this school, and on its 
being converted into a high school, she 
was made head of 125 in Wooster street, 
afterwards being transferred to the prin- 
cipalship of 157 on its opening, her strong 
individuality in each case placing the 
school in the forefront of progress. 

Each school in the borough of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx is to receive a large 
bust of Washington, a copy of the origi- 
nal bust by Jean Antoine Houdon. The 
donor, Frank Tilford, has awarded the 
contract for the reproductions to Wilson 
_ MacDonald, one of the oldest sculptors in 

America, who promises to have them 

ready for delivery before the end of the 
year. 
President O’Brien was tendered a recep- 
tion by the teachers and school officials 
of the borough of Richmond last week. 
The affair was under the direction of T. 
F. Donovan, president of the Richmond 
Teachers’ Association. 

Another salary snag has been struck by 
some of the teachers in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. For some years it has been 
customary to pay to the teacher (regu'ar) 
in each school who had been appointed 
specifically to take charge of the music in 
said school $60 a year, in addition to her 
regular salary. Previous to the passage 
of the Davis law, the borough boards fixed 
the salaries, and the by-laws of the Man- 
hattan-Bronx board made provision for 
the payment of this special salary. Now 
the Central board fixes the salaries, and 
it is discoveed that it has unintentionally 
omitted to provide for these 250 teachers 
in Manhattan and the Bronx, the conse- 
quence being that they lose this incre- 
ment until such time as the Central board 
can make proper provision for them. 

But the janitors are in a worse plight. 
The civil service commission has held up 
their salaries for three months, on the 
ground that their helpers should be taken 
from a civil service list, and they are not. 
Since janitors have been janitors in the 
New York public school system, they have 
been paid for their services according to 
the size of the school each one had to care 
for. He hired the necessary help, and 
paid them, and he has been held to a 
strict accountability for the proper care 
of his building. But all this is to be 
changed. The janitors are already taken 
from the civil service lists. Their 
helpers, whether cleaners, firemen, or en- 
gineers, must also come from a civil ser- 
vice list, and must be paid by the board 
of education direct. The farcical nature of 
the change may be understood when one 
considers that a cleaner can hardly be 
called a skilled laborer, that his wages 
are not large, and therefore do not attract 
a high order of talent, and that an incom- 
petent civil service appointment (and 
there are many of them in many walks of 
life) cannot be discharged without un- 
winding yard upon yard of red tape, and 
frequently even this process is useless. 
And, to crown all, heretofore the janitor 
has been held responsible for the work of 


ALL SCHOOLS 


which wish to give their pupils 


BBS 


should supply them with 


Imperial School Papers 


made by the 


American Pad & Paper Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


his employees, but, under the new ar- 
rangement, it certainly is not fair to hold 
him responsible for people he has not se- 
lected, the consequence being that the 
schools are bound to suffer; but the civil 
service commission must, as Cervantes 
says, “have an oar in every man’s boat, 
and a finger in every pie.” 

The plan to. establish an evening high 
school for women on the lower East side 
will be carried out. Whether one of the 
three already established will be discon- 
tinued has not yet been determined. It 
is probable that public school 147, Henry 
and Gouverneur streets, will be the home 
of this school. 

The appropriation for the corporate 
schools for the year came up before the 
Manhattan-Bronx board at its last meet- 
ing. A question as to its legality has 
arisen on which the by-laws committee 
is to report at the next meeting. The 
schools benefited and the amounts are as 
follows:— 

Protestant Half Orphan Asylum. $5,342.07 
Society for Reforming Juvenile 

Leake & Watts’ Orphan House.. 3,591.82 
Female Guardian Soc. schools 91,930.74 
Five Points Mission ........... 13,727.92 
Five Points House of Industry.. 9,566.81 
New York Roman Catholic Or- 


phan Asylum ........ «+» 25,097.41 
New York Juvenile Asylum .. 24,491.07 
Children’s Aid Society.......... 197,092.93 
School for the Ruptured and 

Nursery and Child’s Hospital... 4,467 37 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum ....... 10,272.10 
House of the Holy Family...... 1,201.32 
New York Institution for the 

New York Infant Asylum....... 1,668.76 
New York Juvenile Society, 

House of Reception .... 964.34 
Colored Orphan Asylum School. 8,052.77 


CHICAGO LETTER. 
(Continued from page 365.) 


schools were more efficient than the 
schools of New England in general, and 
of Boston in particular. He was said to 
have been especially pleased with the 
freedom with which the Chicago teachers 
took on new ideas, and the remarkable re- 
sults they obtained from them. 

The Chicago branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae is undertaking a 
systematic investigation of the sanitary 
condition of the Chicago schools. The 
members have prepared circulars conta‘n- 
ing a series of questions which they desire 
the principals to answer. The members 
have been assigned to wait personally 
upon the heads of the different schco's 
and request them to make full and com- 


‘plete replies to all the questions asked. 


The circulars contain queries relating to 
the heating, lighting, both artificial and 
natural, ventilation, sanitary accommoda- 
tions of the schools; the use of disinfect- 
ants, and the general conditions of the 
school grounds and their surroundings. 

In an effort to save from being wasted 
the surplus of $90,000, which has accumu- 
lated in the pension fund, the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation is promoting a plan 
of missionary work to persuade teachers 
from withdrawing from participation in 
the law. They have pledged themselves to 
continue their contributions, and _ the 
further plan of reducing annuities to the 
amount of the income will be urged on the 
trustees of the fund. In this way it is 
hoped that the pension fund will continue 
in a healthy state of existence for two 
years, and until another session of the leg- 
islature is held, when a bill, favored by a 
majority of the teachers, can be offered for 
passage, with some hope of its being made 
a law. 

There was talk of removal, for political 
reasons only, of Frank H. Hall from the 
superintendency of the Illinois school for 
the blind at Jacksonville. This has been 
averted by the friends of this well-known 
educator, under whose supervision the 
school has made remarkable progress 
during the past eight years. Under the 
two former gubernatorial administrations 
he has had a free hand in developing the 
school. There is a report, however, that 
the present administration will attempt 
to so hedge him around with conditions 
that he will not have the free swing he 
has enjoyed in the past. 

Mack M. Mallory of Lacon, superin- 
tendent of schools of Marshall county, 
has been mentioned as the next head of 
the Pontiac reformatory. 

Two vacation schools will be run in 
Chicago this year. One will be supported 
from the proceeds of a check for $1,400, 
donated by a prominent society woman, 
who refuses to allow her name to appear 
in the transaction. 

Dr. E. C. Dudley, a successful physician 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, Editor-in-Chief 


Assisted by Twenty Distinguished Educators and Men and 
Women of Letters 


This library is a compendium of literature in the highest 
form for the entertainment and education of boys and girls from 
an early age to maturity ; ineluding fairy tales, legends, ballads, 
and folk-lore, wonders of earth, sea, and sky, animal stories, 
adventures, brave deeds, fiction, fun, fables, sea tales, school- 
girl stories, natural history, natural science, exploration, poetry, 


biography, history, ete., ete. 


In Twenty Volumes — Richly Illustrated 


The sale of The Young Folks’ Library offers an 


exceptional opportunity for teachers to earn a good 


salary during vacation, or for permanent occupation. 


Prospectus with full particulars will be sent upon application to 


HALL & LOCKE CO., Publishers, 


18 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


of the city, has been appointed a member 
of the board of education, to succeed Ber- 
nard F. Rogers. The latter resigned to 
accept from his personal friend, Mayor 
Harrison, a position with a $4,000 salary 
attached to it. 

Governor LaFollette of Wisconsin has 
appointed Dr. Alma J. Frisbie of Mil- 
waukee as the first woman member of the 
state board of university regents. 

Dr. Carl V. Tower of Clark University 
has been appointed’ to the chair of 
philosophy of Knox college, and Miss 
Harriet M. Ryder of Stamford, Conn., as 
assistant dean of the women of the col- 
lege and instructor in physical culture. 

The Chicago board of education will 
open another school for crippled children, 
making the second school for these un- 
fortunates, to which children are trans- 
ported back and forth from their homes, 
This will make 160 children of this class 
to be cared for in this way in Chicago. 

Miss Margaret Haley will present the 
work of the tax investigation committee 
of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation at 
the annual meeting of the National Eco- 
nomics Association, to be held in Detroit, 
coincident with the meeting of the 
N. E. A. 

Nearly forty Chicago schools have 
joined together in an association to be 
known as a bureau of geography. The 
general plan js to collect matter suited to 
purposes of illustration on every avail- 
able topic, and loan the various collec- 
tions in turn to the different schools. <A 
further plan, also, is to publish mono- 
graphs and syllabi on the subjects studied 
in the schools. 

Chicago, June 1, 1901. 


E, ducational /nstitutions. 


VOLLEGKS. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Specia. 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching/ 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply, to 
Mies JULIA &. CRANR, Director, Potedam N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of hxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WH#HITTEMORE, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEnN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
or catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. THompson. Princinal 


VOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
AW for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winaspie TRACHERS’ AGENCY, 

2 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WINSHIP 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


» PERSONAL FORCE = | 


“the velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho- physics develop a high degree of Personal Force and 
Magnetism, that subtle power so essential to Success in business, in a profession, and in 


all social relationships. 


A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 


Correspondence classes and private instruction. 
Send or call for terms. 


Register in advance class for attendance. 


Lectures published in the Boston Times. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 
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Long Distance Tel. 2271. Cc. F. HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


of Wood, Cloth, Slate, for Blackboard 
Hyloplate, and Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—The June Forum is largely occupied 
with the discussion of national and inter- 
national affairs. The leading article, by 


Professor Paul S. Reinsch, deals with ihe 
large question of “Governing the Orient 
on Western Principles,’”’ and considers es- 
pecially the lessons of British experience 
in India. Albert G. Robinson supplies an 
account of “The Work of a Cuban Con- 
vention,” and suggests an explanation of 
the misunderstandings that have arisen 
-between Cuba and this country. Harold 
Martin, a correspondent of the Associated 
Press, vigorously protests against the 
methods of “The Manila Censorship.” 
Henry Litchfield West draws upon his 
long and intimate knowledge of Wash- 
ington public life for an estimate of “The 
Place of the Senate in Our Government.” 
Municipal affairs are represented by a 
paper in which Gustavus Myers, an 
authority upon the history of New York 
City government, sets forth “The Secrets 
of Tammany’s Success.” John P. Young 
contributes “An American View of the 
British Industrial Situation,” from the 
protectionist standpoint. European prob- 
lems are discussed in papers by Karl 
Blind and Abraham Cahan, respectively, 
on “The Kaiser’s Speeches and German 
History” and “Russian Nihilism of To- 
day.” Professor Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard shows that the “Religion of a 
College Student’ is much more real and 
earnest than teachers and pastors often 
imagine. An article by Professor Edwin 
W. Bowen on “Poe Fifty Years After’ is 
an exposition of the verdict of later liter- 
ary criticism upon the qualities of this 
great writer of the South. In “The 
Housekeeper’s Stone” Alden W. Quimby 
makes some practical proposals for im- 
proving the refations of mistress and ser- 
vant. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for June are 
two articles on the Pan-American exposi- 


tion illustrated from photographs taken 
in May expressly for the Review, and 
showing especially the electrical illumina- 
tions and other night effects for which 
the Buffalo fair is already noted. The 
first of these articles—‘The Pan-Ameri- 
can on Dedication Day’—is by William 
H. Hotchkiss; the paper on “Artistic 
Effects of the Pan-American Exposition” 
is contributed by Ernest Knaufft. Other 
important articles in the June Review are 
an account of the electric power-develop- 
ment at Niagara by William C. Andrews; 
a sketch of the late Professor Rowland of 
Johns Hopkins University, the great 
physicist; a description of the recent in- 
ventions in wireless telegraphy and long- 
distance telephony, by Professor Joseph 
S. Ames; “The Winning War Against 
Consumpticn,”’ by Sylvester Baxter; 
New Oil-Fields of the United States,’ by 
Dr. David T. Day of the United States 
geological survey; and “The Printing of 
Spoken Words,” by Frederic Irland. In 
“The Progress of the World” will be 
found an interesting survey of educational 
conditions in the South, together with the 
usual editorial comment on events of the 
month at home and abroad. 


—The name of Addicks is a household 
word wherever politics is spoken of, yet 
an extraordinary amount of misconcep- 
tion exists as to who Addicks is, where 
he came from, and just what he has done. 
A dozen years ago he turned up in Dover, 
an absolute stranger, and announced that 
he was willing to be considered as a com- 
promise candidate for senator. To-day 
every man in Delaware is numbered as 
his bitter enemy or his sworn friend. 
The full drama of his life is told in Les- 
lie’s Monthly for June. 


—Dr. W. J. Rolfe, who is an expert 
traveler, as well as a Shakespearean 
scholar, writes a most instructive article 
on “How to Travel in Europe” in the 


June Critic. In the same number Philip 
G. Hubert, Jr., writes on “How to Travel 
in America.’”” Coming at this time of 
year, when everybody who can is travel- 
ing, these articles have their practical 
use. The article on “Art of the Pan- 
American Exposition,” by Christian Brin- 
ton, has been prepared with unusual care 
as to letterpress and illustrations, Mr. 
Brinton made a visit to Buffalo, where 
photographs of the architecture and 
sculpture of the exposition were taken ex- 
pressly for this article. The illustrations 
have been printed with all the care for 
which the Knickerbocker Press is famous. 


—A fascinating glimpse of college 
gaieties is given in the attractive page of 
pictures about “The Girls of Wellesley 
and Bryn Mawr” in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal for June. The groups of pictur- 
esque Tree Day dancers and May Day rev- 
elers are full of the life, and grace, and 
motion that make buoyant, happy girl- 
hood so delightful to see and hear about. 
Especially charming are the outdoor sur- 
roundings of these pretty scenes from stu- 
dent life. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship-, and important college news. 


The Oberlin College summer school will 
begin Thursday, June 20, and end Satur- 
day, August 3. Twenty-four courses of 
instruction will be offered. In planning 
the work, the management of the school 
has had three classes of students espe- 
cially in mind: First, teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, and such as expect soon to 
enter upon the work of teaching; second, 
students in the public schools who are 
planning to take a college course, and who 
wish to bring up some studies in which 
they may be deficient; third, students in 
Oberlin College and Academy who find it 
advantageous to study during the summer. 

A course of lectures will be given by the 
president and some of the professors of 
Oberlin College. Nearly all of these lec- 
tures are on pedagogical top'cs. They are 
open to all students free of charge. The 
lecturers for this year will be President 
Barrows, Professors King, Mariin, and 
Caskey. 

Professor Henry C. King, D. D., con- 
tinues to decline numerous calls to other 
institutions, and he has been made dean 
of the college. 

The college registers 428 students; the 
Theological seminary 49 students; the 
academy 338 students. There are 532 men 
and 825 women in the institution, a total 
of 1,357. Ten foreign countries are rep- 
resented, and 41 states and territories. 
The new college catalogue shows that the 
Conservatory of Music numbers 79 male 
and 388 female students; that there are 
38 students in the department of drawing 
and painting; and that about 50 students 
classed in other departments have also 
taken drawing and painting. Oberlin se- 
cures comparatively numerous students 
from New England and the Eastern 
states. There are 13 from Connecticut; 
24 from Massachusetts; 3 from New 
Hampshire; 3 from Vermont; 2 from 
Rhode Island; 1 from Maine; or 46 from 
New England. There are 10 from Cali- 
fornia; 98 from Illinois; 44 from In- 
diana; 66 from Iowa; 47 from Michigan; 
17 from Minnesota; 22 from Missouri; 69 
from Pennsylvania; 20 from Wisconsin; 
and 682 from Ohio. 

The trustees of the John Carter Brown 
library, acting under the provisions of the 
will of the late John Nicholas Brown, 
have decided to present the library with 
its $650,000 endowment to Brown Univer- 


* sity. This disposal of a great property is 


believed to be a fulfillment of the inten- 
tions of John Nicholas Brown, and has 
the cordial approval of the family. 

Brown University will receive the li- 
brary as a sacred trust, never to be 
merged in the general university library, 
but to be preserved as a family memorial 
and used by properly qualified students, 
The university will then possess the first 
collection of Americana in existence, and 
historical students will be drawn from all 
parts of the eguntry to avail themselves 
of this rare opportunity. 

In addition to the books, whose rare 
value it is difficult to estimate, there will 
come to the university $150,000 for a li- 
brary building, and $500,000 of permanent 
endowment. The library will thus be 
amply supported, and can be constantly 
enlarged. 

The ninety-seventh commencement of 
the University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College will oceur the week of 
June 23, 


MALDEN’S BIRDS. 

These birds were seen in Malden on the 
afternoon of May 14, on a space of one- 
half acre of ground, which consisted of a 
belt of woods, a swamp at one side, and 
small pasture beyond: Flickers, red- 
winged blackbird, brown  thrasher, 
chewink, woodthrush, scarlet tanager, 
bluebirds, martens, rose-breasted gros- 
beak, redstart, red-eyed vireos, yellow- 
throated vireo, black-poll warblers, black- 
burnian warbler, black-throated green 
warblers, chestnut-sided warbler, white- 
throated sparrow, chipping sparrow, Bal- 
timore oriole.—Boston Transcript. 


HALL OF FAME. 

The tablets in the Hall of Fame, Uni- 
versity of New York, were unveiled on 
Memorial Day. The oration was by Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. The unveiling was 
as follows:— 


Washington tablet—By the Society of 
the Cincinnati. 

Lincoln tablet—By the military order of 
the Loyal Legion. 

Webster tablet—By the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, 

Franklin tablet—By the Colonial 
Dames, 

Jefferson tablet—By the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

Clay tablet—By the Daughters of the 
Revolution. 

Adams tablet—By the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, 

Grant tablet—By the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

Farragut tablet—By the National Asso- 
ciation of Naval Veterans. 


Lee tablet—By the United Daughters of © 


the Confederacy. 

Marshall tablet-—By the American Bar 
Association. 

Kent tablet—By the Bar Association of 
New York. 

Story tablet—By the American Academy 


of Political and Social Science. 


Peabody tablet—By the Peabody educa- 
tional fund. 

Cooper tablet—By Edward Cooper. 

Stuart tablet—By the National Acad- 
emy of Design. 

Fulton tablet-—By the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 

Morse tab!et—By the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. 

Whitney tablet—By the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

Audubon tablet—By the American So- 
ciety of Naturalists. 

Gray tablet—By the Botanical Society 
of America, 

Edwards tablet—John Willis Baer of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Mann tablet—By the National Educa- 
tion Association, represented by Dr. J. M. 
Green, C. J. Baxter, Frank A. Hill, and 
St. J. McCutchen. 

Beecher tablet—By the Y. M. C. A. 

Channing tablet-—By the New Engiand 
Society. 

Emerson tablet—By the New York Nor- 
mal College. 

Hawthorne tablet—By the Peter Cooper 
high school. 

Irving tablet—By the Wadleigh high 
school. 

Longfellow tablet—By the Brooklyn 
girls’ high school. 


A GOLD MINE FOR THE VACATIONIST 
FREE. 


Well, summer time makes us think of 
vacations, but where to go is the question, 

New England is one great pleasure 
ground, and either at the shore or in the 
glorious mountains there is variety 
enough to satisfy all. There are ample 
accommodations in every region, and the 
luxuriant furnishings and sumptuous 
table which the inn-keeper provides has 
gained for New England a reputation of 
extensive proportions. Another feature 
which gives New England a _ decided 
prominence as a summer resort are the 
exceptional transportation facilities at the 
command of the tourist. It matters not 
from which point you gain entrance to 
the region, for in every direction the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad has a service which 
includes through express trains equipped 
with modern parlor and sleeping cars. 
Its passenger department, with head- 
quarters in Boston, compiles a book 
known as “Summer Resorts and Tours,” 
which is nothing less than a “vacation 
pointer.” It includes a list of hotels and 
boarding houses, rates, routes, maps, and 
steamer connections. Send for it—it is 
free, and contains everything you want to 
know about vacations. 


SARATOGA—BUFFALO. 

An excellent opportunity is afforded 
those who desire to attend the American 
institute at Saratoga, and afterwards visit 
the Pan-American at Buffalo, in the trips 
planned by Principal Wallace E. Mason 
of Leominster, Mass. The route is via the 
Boston & Maine, leaving Boston Friday, 
July 5, at 1 o’clock, and arriving in Sara- 
toga in time for the opening exercises of 
the institute on Friday evening. Board 
is provided at the American Adelphi, the 
association headquarters. 

On Monday the party will continue to 
Buffalo, stay there three days, and return 
either direct or via the Hudson river, with 
a day at New York. 

Rates, including all expenses, save 
lunch and dinner at Buffalo, $35 for the 
direct return, and $41 for the Hudson river 
return. The success of Mr. Mason’s 
parties to the institutes at Montreal and 
at North Conway are a guarantee of this 
one. 


HAMLET” WITH WAMLET LEFT 
OUT. 

It will be another instance of ‘Hamlet’ 
with Hamlet leit ow if you go to the Ep- 
worth League meeting at San Francisco 
next July and return by any route that 
leaves out either Portland, ‘l'acoma, 


‘Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, the twin 


cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth, 
or Yellowstone park. Write Charles S. 
Fee, general passenger agent, Northern 
Pacific railway, St. Paul, Minn., or C. #4, 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for a handsomely-illustrated map 
folder by which you can see for yourself 
that this company’s line is the only one 
that will enable you to reach all of these 
points on payment of only $9 more than 
the direct San Francisco round-trip rate. 
This is the road that runs the famous 
“North Coast Limited”—an electric- 
lighted, wide-vestibuled, up-to-date train, 
with the only modern observation car 
running west of the Missouri river. 


Shorthand for High Schools 


QUICKLY LEARNED 


Albany, N. 


Passaic, N. J. 


EASILY READ 


New Presentation of Benn Pitman Phonography 


25 PER CENT. TIME SAVED 


over the ordinary Shorthand Course, by 
Studying the WORD METHOD as given in 


Barnes’ Shorthand for High Schools 


The Be-t for Court, Convention, or Amanuensis Reportin . 
g- 9 
Stenographers can read and transcr be each other's notes. $1.00 


“Worthy of general use.”’— William J. Milne, Pres. of New York State Normal College, 


“I read and write six systems of shorthand, but I have yet to see the work on shorth 
compare with your Shorthand for High Scnools.’’— M, Whitmore, Whitemore Com. School, 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


The Crisi ‘ Macmillan Cor N. Y. $1.50 
Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts................. weet The - lan we” inedh 4 2.50 Cambridge, N. Y. — | have received word from Cambridge, N. Y., of my election to the position of 
The Natural History of Selborne...................+ White “ “ “ “ “50 first assistant in the high school, ata salary of $600. I wrote them my acceptance last night. 1am ve 
The Confessions of an De Quincey “ 1.50 to you for the assistance you have given me.— Clara G. Hookway, Waterloo, N. ¥., May 27, 
Up-to-Date Record Books’... American's. 8-Union, Phila, —— Lhave just accepted the position at Cambridge, N. ¥.,as Sth grade teacher at a salary of $400. Tam 
Inet Muller 1.75 | ¢ iss Hookway and Miss Carpenter have been secured for the positions that you recommended them 
Sudermann’s Johannes Sehmidt [Ed,) D. C. Heath & Co,, Boston, president bear your recommendations once more.— Hiram H. Parrish 
Gil Blas De Santillana. Geddes & Josselyn(Eds.) “ 1,00 y 2, 
OR Laing “4 “ “ THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..........: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
=. La Grammaire and Le Baron de Fourche- Piatt Gian Co., Beaten B 
A Century of Scottish History. Craik Charles Scribner's N.Y. 7.50 oards of Ed ucation an d S u pe rl ntenden ts 
Tarry Thou Till Come.. ........ 1.40 Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
De Harper & Brothers, New York. TEACH E RS’ co OPE RATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Practical Golf... 4 Travis “4 “ Positions filled, 4.000. 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Our Friend the Charlatan...........00+s+eseeeeerrese Gissing Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1.50 
A New Race Diplomatist...........seeeeereesreeeeeee Waterbury J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila.1. FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, #450 to 
Teache #900 ; High School, #500 to %1,800; Superintendents, *1,200 
to 3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. G. FISHER, 4 Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
D4 | H Formerly Manager for } . Fisk & Co., z 
Boston ce. 
t 5 t B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
+ | TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue 
+ 
~ 25 Bromfield St., Boston; + | #AGEWcyN. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
> 444444 4444444444444 introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN . . : TEACH ERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Allentown, Pa. 


An Agency that recommends. 


Established 1880. 
ual Free, 


Business transacted in every State. 


I<ent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for full particulars, 
. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. 8S. PRICE, MANAGER. 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. | 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices : { oon Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
Maoch AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BURE 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) Sr, gag 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted: 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mr. and Mrs, Edwin D. Mead have gone 
to Europe, to spend several months in his- 
torical and political studies. They will 
attend the King Alfred millennial celebra- 
tion at Winchester, and will represent the 
American Peace Society in the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress at Glasgow. Mr. 
Mead leaves the New England Magazine 
in other hands, but may resume the edi- 
torship later. 


A course in drawing, designed especially 
to meet the requirements of teachers, has 
been prepared by the International Cor- 
respondence schools, Scranton, Pa. 
Drawing is of considerable importance to 
teachers, a number of states requiring ap- 
plicants for teachers’ certificates to pass 
an examination in it, and it is probable 


that other states will do likewise. The 
schools’ drawing course will qualify 
teachers not only to pass such examina- 
tions, but to successfully fill positions as 
instructors in’ drawing. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
railway say the name Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park is one to conjure with, thus 
unwittingly bearing witness to the won- 
ders of that wonderful wonderland, 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as, for 
example, $59 from Chicago, including re- 
turn via Portland and N. P. R. Go and 
see for yourself California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, the cities of Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and the 
Superiors, and, last, but not least, Yellow- 
stone National Park. If you will send to 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., or C. E. 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for an Epworth League map 
folder, you will see the necessity of buy- 
ing your tickets for return via the N. P. 
R., as no other line can offer you all of 
these attractions, or more than a fraction 
thereof, We have the only rail line to 
the park, 


THE OLD GRANITE STATE RIGHT 
IN IT. 


New Hampshire is not only a summer 
playground, but for that early vacation- 
ist, the fisherman, it is a rendezvous of 
wide renown. 

Its mountains are known far and wide 
for their grandeur, but they are no more 
widely known than its lakes, of which few 


sections of the country have a greater 
number. 

Some of them, like Winnipesaukee and 
Sunapee, are of great area and renowned 
fishing grounds, while others, numbering 
well towards a hundred, are of varying 
size, but nevertheless excellent fishing resorts. 

Every one of New Hampshire’s lakes is 
more than well ‘stocked with the choicest 
varieties of every kind of fish, and inva- 
riably their size is extraordinary. 

There is one very prominent and fav- 
orable feature which makes the lakes of 
New Hampshire popular with the fishing 
fraternity, and that is the exceptional 
facilities for reaching them. The general 
passenger department of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston, issues several de- 
scriptive pamphlets on outdoor sports, 
namely, “Fishing and Hunting,” “Lakes 
and Streams,” “Lake Sunapee,” either of 
which is sent to any address upon receipt 
of a two-cent stamp for each book. If 
you are a fisherman, send for them; they 
will interest you. 


VARIETIES. 


Mamma—‘“Bessie, how many sisters has 
your new playmate?” 

Bessie—‘He has one, mamma, He 
tried to fool me by saying that he had two 
half-sisters, but he didn’t know I’ve 
studied arithmetic.”—Union Signal. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, Néw York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sovecial advantages Courteous treatment, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor, 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


New YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency new york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and tainilies. Advises parents about schools. wM. O. "PRATT, Manager. 


ar EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BL Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


W We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ | 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. . 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 165 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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SOME BOOKS THAT STAND FOR 


A Quotation ew and Valuable Ideas 


Hall’s Arithmetic Primer. 

Hall’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Hall’s ‘Complete Arithmetic. 

The Werner Arithmetic, Book I. (Hall.) 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book II. (Hall.) 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book III. (Hall.) 
Tarbell’s Introductory Geography. 
Tarbell’s Complete Geography. 
DeGarmo’s Language Lessons. 

Brown & DeGarmo’s Elements of English 

Grammar. 

Baldwin’s Primary Lessons in Physiology. 
Baldwin’s Essential Lessons in Physiology. 
Baldwin’s Advanced Lessons in Physiology. 
Rational Vertical Writing Books. 

The Werner Primer (Taylor). 

Taylor’s First Reader. 

First Year Nature Reader. 

Old Time Stories Retold. 

Legends of the Red Children. 

Baldwin's Biographical Booklets. 

Four Great Americans. 

Four American Patriots. 

Four American Naval Heroes. 

Four American Poets. 

Four American Writers. 

Four American Pioneers. 

Four American Explorers. 

Great American Educators. 

Story of Lafayette. 

Burton’s Story of Our Country. 

Giffin’s Grammar School Algebra. 
Adams’s Physical Laboratory Manual. 
Hinsdale’s American Government. 
Hinsdale’s State Government Series. 


. “THE PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE WERNER 
SCHOOL BOOK COM- 


PANY INVARIABLY 
STAND FOR SOME 


DISTINCTLY NEW and 
VALUABLE IDEAS.” 


Send for our Price List and Announcement 
of Epoch-Making Books in Preparation. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED 


American Educator 


Frye’s Geographies : Twelfth Census 


RYE’S GEOGRAPHIES for 1go01 contain the results of the 

Twelfth Census of the United States (1900), so far as issued. 
No so-called “ new ” or ‘‘ revised’’ geography can contain later 
information than is found in Frye's books. 

Few people realize what an immense task lies before the statisticians of the 
census department after the basal figures are collected. Some idea of this may 
be gained from the statement that up to the present time the only figures that 
have been given out by the Department with any degree of completeness are 
those for area and population (unclassified). The Department is just beginning 
to give out figures on manufactures, but it will be some months before complete 
statistics on this topic will be available. Any publisher who claims at this date 
that any geography is based throughout upon the census returns of 1900— pro- 
ductions, manufactures, industries, classification of the people, etc. — is claiming 
the impossible. 

Our policy is to incorporate the results of the census returns as rapidly as 
issued in the plates of Frye’s Geographies. As these books are constantly on 
the presses, each book that is printed contains in its text and maps the latest 
information available at the time of its printing. 


May 20, 1go1. 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


By H. W. SHAYLOR and G. H. SHATTUCK 


Books 1 to8. .... For introduction, 60 cents per dozen 


In the Medial System the slant is sufficient 
for attaining the highest speed, while it 
does not depart from the vertical to such 
an extent as to interfere with legibility. 

The Medial Writing Books have been prepared after the most careful 
study to meet the objections against the leading systems already on the market, 
namely, the old slant and the vertical. The authors of the system have had a 
long and successful experience that enables them to present features of the 


utmost practical value. They have been aided at every step of the work by the 
advice of expert specialists. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


at. 


Publishers. 
ONIVERSITY 
| PUBLISHING} 


PIECES .FOR.PRIZE 
SPEAKING . CON 


$559 


an 43-47 East 10th St., in prize 


York 


ANGUAGES { For Self-Study, } 
School Use; &c. 

Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 

Awarded First Prize Columtian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


1. VERBOS EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 


No. CORTINA SERIES, 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA, annotated, 25c. 
2. Ev (NDIANO, Spanish and English, 5Oc. 
3. EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, SUrIMER COURSES. 
{ AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 
. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. 
‘ 6. Ev FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., T5c. Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 
7. PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng,, T5e. 
%. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c. 
9. TEMPRANO,¥ CONSOL, “ Forty Courses 


Fourteen Departments. 


Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W, 34th St., N.Y, 
AL 


University Heights combines the advantages 


to the | of city and country. For Announcement,”’ 
of Education” w j 
year's subscription free. socure ® | address 5. Brown, 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. University Heights, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. mar21-15t New York City. 


SUMMER TOURS. 
EUROPEAN TOURS. | 


Lafayette College 
EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 19th. Fall 
term begins September 12th. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


«OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
* TEACHERS IN THE U. S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


ei. WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERIOA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
| practical work in¢évery department. Chartered by the State. 

ke Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails Jume 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. Shorter Tours 
eave July 3d and August 10th. Se d for illustrated circulars. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
DELIGHTFUL VACATION TOURS. Sail July 3. 
Very Attractive, Moderate Cost, Limited Numbers. 
E U be O ed a Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, ITALY, Austrian Tyrol, 
France, England, Scotland. Special attention given to 
Art Galleries. Send for full descriptive circular to 
WALTER 8S. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
See JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, May 16. 
(Miss) ALICE M. GUERNSEY, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
SARATOGA ann BUFFALO 
Returning direct, or via Hudson River. 
Low rates — High class. 
Send stamp for circulars. 
W. E. MASON; LEOMINSTER. 
A. H. BRAINERD, Lynn. 
Mr. Brainerd will be at 300 Washington St., to an- 
swer inquiries, Suturdays, 10 to 2, 
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